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COMMENCEMENT 

*Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw. 


DMITTEDLY,  the  American  people  are  the  best  fed, 
A  the  best  clothed,  the  best  housed,  the  best  educated, 

enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  and 
suffer  less  hardships  and  privations,  than  any  other 
people  on  the  earth,  but  it  is  an  even  guess  if  they  are 
not  also  more  restless,  discontented  and  unhappy. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  this  regrettable  state  of  mind 
arises  not  so  much  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  our 
individual  blessings  and  opportunities  as  from  the 
trend  of  modern  teaching.  Not  only  the  stump  speaker,  the  lect- 
urer and  the  magazine  writer,  but  a  good  per  cent  of  college  pro- 
fessors and  Protestant  preachers  teach,  by  inference  at  least,  and 
some  openly,  that  whoever  gets  or  has  gotten  more  than  his 
pro  rata  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  has  done  so  dis- 
honestly and  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

It  is  my  intention  this  evening  to  throw  out  a  few  sug- 
gestions, the  aim  of  which  is  to  make  you  young  men  and  women 
think.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  express  any  opinions  tonight. 
My  opinions  are  valuable  only  to  myself  and  it  is  immaterial  to 
me  whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  me  it  is  your  misfortune,  not  mine.  But  you  will  have 
to  guess  what  I  think.  I  am  going  to  try  and  make  you  think, 
for  thinking  is  a  process  indulged  in  by  only  a  percentage  of 
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the  people.     I  shall  not  express  an  opinion  whether  this  per- 
centum  is  ninetv-nine  or  somewhat  less. 

In  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  except  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  we  make  due  allowance  for  aptitude.  Since  the  world 
was,  a  good  many  thousands  have  tried  to  write  poetry.  Some 
claim  that  out  of  all  who  have  tried  two  have  succeeded.  Some 
increase  that  number.  All  we  know  is  that  there  are  none  liv- 
ing now,  though  I  heard  of  a  man  who  said  he  could  write  as 
good  poetry  as  Shakespeare  did,  if  he  had  a  mind  to.  His 
friends  said  he  had  discovered  his  handicap.  Confidentially  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  young  people  that  I  might  have  made 
as  much  money  as  John  D.  Eockefeller  or  Andrew  Carnegie  if 
I  had  had  a  mind  to.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  I  will  also 
have  to  admit  that  I  have  had  the  desire.  If  I  did  not  fully 
understand  my  handicap  I  might  be  angry  with  these  gentlemen 
who  had  the  mind  to. 

During  the  Civil  War  a  million  men  enlisted  on  either  side. 
At  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  years  there  were  twenty-five  or 
fifty  or  one  hundred  multimillionaires  in  military  achievement 
and  military  glory  and  ten  thousand  in  unmarked  graves.  No 
one  complains  of  this.  They  were  equal  in  patriotism  and  pre- 
sumably equal  in  bravery,  though,  perchance,  the  bravest  are 
in  the  unmarked  graves.  I  grant  that  they  were  not  equally 
fortunate  in  detail.  In  war  it  is  a  great  thing  to  get  a  good 
detail. 

In  the  Spanish  War  only  one  man  had  the  opportunity  to 
sink  the  fleet  in  Manilla  Bay.  Fortunately  he  had  the  aptitude 
to  perform  the  task  in  an  admirable  as  well  as  in  an  Admiral 
way.  After  he  had  entered  the  Bay  and  found  it  was  not  mined — 
and  there  was  only  remote  danger  that  it  had  been  mined — he 
knew  the  end.  He  knew  his  ships  could  outsail  the  enemy  and 
his  guns  could  out-range  them.  He  knew  he  could  keep  out  of 
their  reach  and  pound  them  to  pieces,  so,  after  breakfast  he 
said  to  Mr.  Grigsby:  "If  you  are  ready  we  will  begin."  As  I 
remember  it,  we  lost  one  man  in  that  engagement  and  I  have 
always  thought  I  would  ask  Admiral  Dewey  how  it  happened. 
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The  Spaniards  also  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning,  but  that 
did  not  deter  them.  Two  men  entering  battle,  one  said  to  the 
other :  "I  believe  you  are  scared,  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet. ' ' 
And  the  other  replied:  "I  am  scared — if  you  were  as  badly 
scared  as  I  am,  you  would  run."  The  Spaniards  were  scared, 
but  they  fought  like  brave  men  and  perished  heroes. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  a  good  detail  in  war.  And  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  get  a  good  detail  in  life.  How  did  it  happen  that 
you  have  chosen  the  profession  in  which  you  are  now  graduat- 
ing? You  were  not  reared  in  that  profession, — why  did  you 
choose  it?  Oh,  you  were  reared  in  it.  Then  why  didn't  you 
change  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  American  young  men  do — try 
something  other  than  that  in  which  their  father  succeeded? 
How  did  you  happen  to  meet  your  wife,  or  how  does  it  happen 
that  you  have  not  met  her?  You  will  probably  locate  in  some 
city  or  town  and  you  will  continue  in  your  chosen  profession  or 
you  will  leave  it  all  to  be  governed  by  circumstances  and  very 
slight  events.  John  Hay  said  to  me  one  time  that  if  he  had  been 
out  of  his  office  on  a  certain  day  at  five  o  'clock  the  whole  current 
of  his  life  would  have  been  changed.  He  had  intended  to  leave 
town,  but  did  not,  and  a  friend  came  in  and  said:  "We  have 
a  dinner  party  at  our  house  tonight;  one  of  the  guests  is  un- 
avoidably detained;  put  on  your  dress  suit  and  come."  He 
did  so  and  there  met  Miss  Stone  and  married  her,  with  her  mil- 
lions, and  got  a  splendid  detail. 

Aptitude  plays  a  far  more  important  part,  however,  than 
detail.  I  knew  a  man  in  after  years  who  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War  and  was  mustered  in  a  Lieutenant.  By  the  fortunes  of 
war,  and  his  own  aptitude,  he  was  mustered  out  the  Colonel  of 
his  Kegiment  and,  being  the  ranking  Colonel,  had  commanded 
his  brigade  in  several  engagements.  He  had  the  endorsement 
of  his  superiors  for  a  Brigadier  Generalship  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  asked  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  him  in  the  face  and  said : 
''How  old  are  you,  Colonel  Mindel?"  "Under  twenty,  sir," 
said  the  Colonel.  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "I  have  more  Generals 
than  I  can  use.    I  want  some  men  to  do  fighting.    Can  you  raise 
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me  a  regiment  of  veterans ?"  "I  will  try,  sir,"  said  Colonel 
Mindel,  and  thirty  days  thereafter  he  marched  into  Washington 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  who  had  served  three  years  and 
came  again  at  the  call  of  the  lad  of  twenty.  I  found  him  a  Civil 
Service  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  I  advanced  his 
salary  on  his  record  in  the  war.  Had  I  not  advanced  him  on 
his  record  in  the  war,  I  could  not  have  advanced  him.  He 
had  great  aptitude  for  military  service  and  further  than  that  the 
historian  is  silent. 

My  young  friends,  let  me  make  this  suggestion.  If  you  do 
not  like  it  here  in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  diversity  of 
achievement,  let  me  tell  you  where  you  had  better  go.  If 
you  will  go  to  Patagonia  you  will  find  no  distinctions.  People 
there  all  live  in  the  same  way;  all  dress  in  the  same  way;  and 
they  all  eat  their  food,  largely  fish,  unprepared  in  the  same  way — 
that  is  raw.  But  if  you  will  drop  a  Bible  and  a  spelling  book 
among  those  people,  someone  will  cook  his  fish;  someone  will 
wear  more  than  one  yard  of  muslin  as  a  garment ;  someone  will 
build  a  house,  and,  as  they  advance  in  civilization,  distinctions 
will  multiply  and  increase.  Is  Civilization  a  failure?  I  submit 
the  proposition  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion. 

But  there  are  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  equation 
as  much  as  aptitude.  During  the  political  campaign  in  1896, 
when  all  audiences  contained  a  goodly  number  of  populists, 
generally  discernible  by  the  way  they  wore  their  hair  and  beard, 
a  man  was  speaking  at  Seattle.  After  having  been  inter- 
rupted several  times  by  one  of  these  wooly  fellows,  his  tor- 
mentor again  arose  and  squealed  out :  ' '  How  do  you  account  for 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth?"  The  speaker  answered: 
"How  do  you  account  for  the  unequal  distribution  of  whiskers V 
After  the  audience  had  quieted  down — for  they  did  quiet  down 
during  the  afternoon — he  might  have  said  to  him,  and  I  regret 
that  he  did  not:  "My  friend,  I  did  not  say  this  to  cause  merri- 
ment at  your  expense,  but  to  illustrate  a  great  truth.  I  was  born 
with  equal  opportunity  and  equal  aptitude  for  whiskers  with 
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yourself.  But  I  have  dissipated  mine.  Whenever  I  have  found 
myself  in  the  possession  of  any  perceptible  amount  of  whiskers 
I  have  dissipated  them.  Had  I  conserved  my  whiskers,  as  you 
evidently  have,  I  too  would  be  a  millionaire  in  whiskers.' ' 

Just  now  much  is  being  written,  more  said  and  considerable 
done  concerning  and  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  But  so 
far  as  I  can  discover  nothing  has  been  said  by  anybody  be- 
tween the  seas  with  reference  to  the  efficiency  or  the  want  of 
efficiency  of  these  unfortunates,  and  nothing  to  prevent  or 
check  the  trend  towards  inefficiency.  I  recently  attended  an 
entertainment  in  New  York,  given  by  the  University  Forum,  and 
listened  to  two  speeches  by  professional  philanthropists.  I  mean 
those  who  are  in  the  philanthropy  business  for  a  livelihood. 
They  each  charged  the  blame  for  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  unemployed  to  the  fact  that  previous  wages  had  been  in- 
sufficient to  enable  these  people  to  lay  by  enough  to  keep  them 
when  out  of  work,  and  they  each  advocated  a  minimum  wage. 
There  was  not  one  word  said  on  the  subject  of  efficiency  or 
economy. 

When  the  Panic  of  1907  broke  upon  us  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  was  employing  21,000  men.  They  reduced  their 
force  to  4,000  by  discharging  17,000.  Then  business  improved 
and  they  added  13,000  men,  bringing  the  total  up  to  17,000.  Of 
course  they  took  back  their  discharged  men  as  far  as  they  ap- 
plied and  they  took  on  trial  none  who  did  not  profess  to  be 
skilled  laborers.  But  in  order  to  get  13,000  to  keep,  they  tried 
out  85,000  men.  I  got  these  facts  and  figures  from  the  President 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  repeated  them  once  in 
his  presence  to  make  sure  that  I  had  them  correct.  Every  one 
of  those  85,000  could  have  passed  a  Civil  Service  examination 
and  if  the  Government  had  owned  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  they  could  have  maintained  their  positions. 

I  have  this  indictment  of  our  present  school  system.  I  do 
not  blame  anyone  for  the  existence  of  the  conditions  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe,  and  if  I  falsify  the  facts,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  apologize  for  the  libel.    I  think  our  schools  quite  gener- 
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ally  teach  that  labor  is  honorable  and  also  very  undesirable. 
I  think  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  can  be  thus  expressed : 
"Get  an  education  and  you  will  not  need  your  left  arm  to  get 
bread  to  your  mouth."  The  result  is  that  our  highways  are 
made  by  emigrants ;  our  food  is  cooked  by  emigrants ;  our  lawns 
are  mowed  by  emigrants;  our  railways  are  constructed  and 
kept  in  repair  and  our  factories  manned  by  emigrants.  I  don't 
want  to  express  an  opinion,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  think 
it  out  for  yourselves  whether,  in  your  judgment,  one  hundred 
million  people,  let  them  practice  race  suicide  as  they  will,  can 
keep  all  their  descendents  in  professional,  official,  clerical  and 
supervising  positions,  or  will  it  be  necessary  sooner  or  later 
for  some  American  to  work?  Not  long  ago  I  said  to  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine  who  was  reared  in  Ireland  and  was  a  child 
of  the  Sod :  "If  I  were  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  judgment  your 
younger  son  will  need  his  left  arm  to  earn  bread  with,  you 
might  not  be  insulted,  but  you  would  feel  wonderfully  humili- 
ated, especially  if  you  thought  it  were  true."  He  thought  a 
moment  and  admitted  he  would  be. 

Recently  a  man  in  Philadelphia  advertised  in  the  same 
morning  papers  for  a  clerk  in  his  office  at  six  dollars  per  week 
and  for  a  gardener  at  fifteen  dollars  per  week  and  board.  He 
received,  by  actual  count,  over  two  hundred  applications,  in- 
cluding several  from  college  graduates,  for  the  six  dollar  per 
week  job  and  he  received  just  one  application  for  the  fifteen 
dollar  per  week  and  board.  But  that  was  from  an  emigrant. 
Of  course  no  American  will  humiliate  himself  and  his  family 
enough  to  be  a  gardener! 

The  result  of  this  is  that  if  you  will  go  to  Mr.  Fleischman's 
bread  line  at  midnight  any  night  in  the  year  and  pass  down  the 
line  of  those  derelicts,  you  will  find  one-half  of  them  college 
men.  I  don't  mean  one-half  of  them  are  college  graduates,  but 
it  has  been  reported  to  me  by  those  who  claim  to  have  repeated 
the  test  that  over  fifty  per  cent  have  had  some  education  other 
than  the  public  schools.  There  was  a  time  when  in  applying  for 
a  position  a  man  would  find  a  college  diploma  an  asset.    Today 
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one  must  be  able  definitely  to  state  what  he  is  prepared  to  do 
and  he  must  be  able  "to  make  good." 

Let  me  assure  you,  my  young  friends,  that  Nature  keeps 
a  one  price  store.  Whoever  pays  the  price  gets  the  goods.  I 
don't  know  what  you  consider  industry.  I  am  lead  to  believe 
that  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century  is  quite 
a  different  thing  than  industry  from  the  early  19th  Century 
standpoint.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  War  I  named  two 
physicians  to  assist  the  Government  surgeon  in  examining  four 
regiments.  I  chose  men  of  more  than  state  reputation.  One 
of  them  has  passed  me  in  his  carriage  more  than  a  hundred 
times,  but  I  have  never  looked  through  the  door  without  seeing 
him  with  medical  book  or  magazine  in  hand.  I  called  on  the 
other  twice  at  midnight  unannounced  and  found  him  each  time 
at  work  in  his  office.  You  gentlemen  and  ladies  need  not  work 
like  that  if  you  do  not  wish  to.  I  am  only  telling  you  the  price 
these  men  paid  for  more  than  state  reputations. 

Mark  Hanna  once  told  me  that  he  had  had  occasion  to  call 
on  Phil  Armour.  He  did  not  tell  me  his  mission,  but  it  was 
in  1896.  His  secretary  made  the  appointment.  He  called  at 
one  o  'clock.  He  found  the  great  packer  in  a  barber 's  chair,  eat- 
ing his  lunch  and  dictating  to  a  stenographer.  It  was  the  only 
leisure  time  he  had.  I  don't  ask  any  of  you  to  work  that  hard. 
I  only  mention  the  price  Phil  Armour  paid  for  writing  his  name 
under  every  sky  and  in  every  language.  And  there  are  no  bar- 
gain counters  for  those  goods. 

During  a  social  call  on  Sir  William  Van  Home,  the  subject 
of  his  railroads  in  Cuba  came  up.  A  man  had  asked  me  to 
assist  in  a  drainage  proposition  for  a  large  body  of  land  far 
from  Van  Home's  road  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba.  I  mentioned 
the  subject  and  Sir  William  promptly  stated  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  drain  it,  what  it  was  worth  when  drained  and  gave  his 
view  of  the  proposition.  A  little  later  we  spoke  about  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  said  he  had  never  been  over  there,  but 
had  read  much  concerning  the  Islands.  He  then  took  his  pen 
and  drew  a  map  of  each  of  the  larger  Islands,  located  the  tribes 
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and  mentioned  the  products  available  in  each  locality,  told  how 
the  tides  came  in  at  certain  places  so  that  the  products  could 
not  be  removed  by  water.  As  he  drew  one  of  the  Islands  he 
apologized  saying  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  the  shape  correct 
but  that  it  was  substantially  correct.  He  did  not  apologize 
for  the  others.  He  then  told  me  it  would  require  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  of  road  to  accommodate  the  Islands.  He  did 
not  say  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
He  also  stated  what  it  would  cost.  I  don't  know  whether  Sir 
William  Van  Home  is  an  authority  on  baseball  or  not,  but  he 
knows  something  about  railroads.  But  there  are  ten  thousand 
people  in  the  United  States,  who  would  not  know  where  to  look 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  map,  and  who  will  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  large  towns  in  Omaha;  and  whether 
Iowa  is  much  of  a  place,  and  who  go  around  scolding,  complaining 
and  agitating  because  Sir  William  Van  Home  has  more  influence 
in  the  railroad  and  financial  world  than  they. 

Sir  William  began  in  an  humble  position  as  telegraph  op- 
erator, as  I  remember,  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin.  He  had  aptitude 
and  industry  and  in  more  fields  than  one.  The  Emperor  of 
China  or  Japan  presented  him  with  a  set  of  dishes  and  Sir 
William  spent  ninety  minutes  in  making  a  pen  sketch  of  each 
piece  in  the  set.  These  sketches  have  been  bound  in  an  album 
and  have  a  world  reputation  as  a  work  of  art.  Thus  you  see 
there  are  people  who  have  aptitude  in  two  or  more  directions 
and  some  in  only  one  direction  and  apparently  some  in  less 
than  one. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  story  is  true  or  not — it  is  not 
original.  The  owner  of  Axtel  was  exceedingly  proud  of  him. 
He  said  in  the  first  place  the  best  blood  of  all  the  trotting  races 
was  in  his  veins.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  good  ancestry. 
You  want  to  be  careful  about  that.  And  you  might  be  careful 
also  that  your  descendents  have  good  ancestry.  Secondly,  he 
said  that  Axtel  was  a  good  individual.  He  has  fine  limbs. 
He  was  well  put  up,  well  muscled.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
a  good  physique.     In  the  third  place,  he  said  that  Axtel  had 
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had  good  environments.  He  had  never  stood  in  the  stable  ex- 
cept with  thoroughbreds  and  he  had  never  run  in  the  pasture 
with  scrubs.  So  he  hired  a  trainer.  He  put  him  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Axtel  did  pretty  well.  He  kept  up  with  his  class.  But 
he  would  not  do  his  best.  Then  the  owner  put  him  in  another 
school.  He  changed  teachers.  They  do  that  some  times  with 
colts.  Still  Axtel  did  pretty  well  but  he  would  not  do  his  best. 
He  was  what  horsemen  call  a  loafer.  There  are  loafers  anions: 
horses.  But  fmallv  the  dav  came,  as  the  dav  has  now  come  with 
you,  when  the  teachers  were  discharged.  The  owner  took  the 
reins.  Axtel  made  a  fairly  good  record;  did  as  well  as  the 
others.  But  the  owner  got  out  of  patience  and  finally  rising 
in  his  sulky  he  applied  the  whip  until  poor  Axtel,  trying  to  es- 
cape the  sting  of  the  lash,  made  the  happy  discovery  that  he 
could  trot  faster  than  the  could  run.  Charlie  Williams  brought 
him  back  to  the  stable  and  said  "He  is  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars."  He  sold  him,  as  I  remember,  for  $117,000.  Axtel  was 
as  pleased  as  his  owner  when  he  found  what  he  could  do.  I  will 
have  to  testify  to  this  audience  that  there  is  a  pretty  likely  body 
of  colts  in  the  corral  back  of  me.  I  only  wish  I  could  impress 
upon  them,  my  friends,  the  possibilities  should  they  cast  aside 
all  hindrances  and  put  themselves  unmercifully  under  the  lash. 
Whoever  pays  the  price  gets  the  goods. 

But  lest  you  shall  think  this  a  mere  figure,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  could  give  illustrations  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  from  now  until  morning.  I  will  give  you  one.  I 
knew  a  man  in  after  years  who,  unlike  Axtel,  could  claim  no  pride 
of  ancestry.  He  was  not  over  fortunate  in  his  physique,  and  his 
environment  had  been  very  ordinary.  At  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  was  a  common  day  laborer,  as  honorable  as  anything,  but 
perhaps  less  desirable  than  some.  By  the  premature  discharge 
of  a  cannon  one  Fourth  of  July  morning  he  lost  his  right  hand  at 
the  wrist  and  his  left  hand  one-half  inch  in  front  of  the  thumb. 
While  waiting  recovery  he  became  painfully  conscious  that  he 
had  his  life  on  his  hands.  He  started  to  get  an  education.  He 
once  told  me  that  he  had  threaded  his  own  needle  and  had  sewed 
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on  his  own  buttons  with  a  naked  thumb  of  a  left  hand.  They 
called  him  Judge  when  I  knew  him.  He  died  President  of  a 
Bank  with  many  millions  on  deposit.  God  grant,  my  friends, 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  maim  or  cripple  you  that  you 
may  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  that  are  yours. 

I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  come  to  man's  estate 
when  the  world  is  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  excellence.  There 
are  today  ten  times  as  many  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  posi- 
tions as  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  men  to  fill  them 
and  we  are  creating  big  positions  faster  than  we  are  producing 
strong  men. 

But  let  me  warn  you  who  are  entering  the  professions  to 
remain  professional.  Do  not  try  cases  or  treat  teeth  or  ampu- 
tate legs  for  hire.  At  all  times  perform  your  professional  duties 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  your  clients  and  your 
patients  and,  my  word  for  it,  neither  you  nor  your  children  will 
need  beg  bread. 
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iN  AN  address  before  the  Law  School  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity on  January  9,  1915,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Boston, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers '  Association,  says 
that  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  preserve  the  confidences 
of  his  client  is  not  generally  understood  by  the  people 
at  large,  who  appear  to  regard  this  principle  of  legal 
ethics  uasa  sort  of  conspiracy  against  the  public  by 
a  craft  of  wicked  men. ' ' 

And  in  conversation,  several  judges  recently  stated  to  the 
present  writer,  that  some  physicians  have  a  very  hazy  sense 
of  their  duty  to  keep  secret  the  confidential  communications  of 
a  patient,  since  without  any  pressure  they  seem  perfectly  ready 
and  willing  to  disclose  them  unreservedly  in  open  court. 

The  testimony  of  these  men  of  experience  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  nature  of  professional 
secrecy  are  not  clearly  understood  by  all,  and  hence  a  brief 
discussion  of  them  may  not  be  inopportune.  The  teaching  of 
the  natural  law  as  to  the  general  obligation  of  not  revealing 
another's  secret,  except  under  certain  restricted  conditions  and 
circumstances,  is  clear-cut  and  defined,  such  a  manifestation  be- 
ing regarded  always  as  a  violation  of  charity  and  very  fre- 
quently also  of  justice.  And  the  obligation  of  the  professional 
man  to  secrecy  is  particularly  stringent. 

A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  give  advice  on  matters 
of  conduct,  on  legal  affairs,  or  questions  of  health,  enters  into 
a  partnership  or  agreement  with  his  client,  becoming,  as  it 
were,  identified  for  the  time  with  him  and  his  interests.  He 
becomes  a  sharer  in  his  confidences  for  the  specific  purpose 
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intended,  acquiring  no  right  to  use  them  any  further  than  the 
client  permits. 

This  agreement  involves  at  least  the  implied  promise  of 
the  confidant  to  keep  faith  with  the  client  or  patient.  The  ob- 
ligation is  mutual,  the  one  consulted  agreeing  to  give  counsel 
on  condition  of  being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 
informant  parting  with  his  secrets  in  the  assurance  that  they 
will  be  held  sacred. 

From  this  necessary  relation  of  counselor  and  client,  no 
matter  whether  the  advice  sought  relates  to  body  or  soul,  or 
the  rights  or  duties  arising  from  either,  it  is  evident  that  the 
preservation  of  confidences  rests  on  obligations  imposed  by 
many  virtues: — by  charity,  since  the  betrayal  of  trust  in- 
volves a  breach  of  brotherly  love,  which  requires  one  to  treat 
his  neighbor's  secrets  as  his  own;  by  justice,  since  the  violation 
of  secrecy  may  seriously  injure  another  in  his  character,  honor, 
reputation,  or  in  his  social  or  business  interests.  The  disclosure 
of  professional  communications  is  also  a  breach  of  fidelity,  as 
it  violates  the  implied  pledge  to  secrecy;  it  is  a  deception  of 
the  client ;  it  assumes  the  nature  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction, 
and,  finally,  it  is  unwise  speech,  against  which  Holy  Writ  so 
strongly  warns  us.  If  further  evidence  be  desired  of  the  immor- 
ality involved  in  the  non-observance  of  professional  secrecy, 
the  inspired  words  of  Scripture  may  be  recalled:  "He  that 
walketh  deceitfully  revealeth  secrets;  but  he  that  is  faithful 
concealeth  the  thing  committed  to  him  by  his  friend. "  (Pro- 
verbs XI:  13). 

Moreover,  an  analysis  of  the  relation  between  the  profes- 
sional confidant  and  client  shows  it  to  be  necessary  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  society.  A  man  who  is  troubled  and  afflicted  must 
seek  help  and  assistance  from  another;  he  has  a  right  to 
prudent  monition  and  guidance  from  one  who  is  capable  and 
trustworthy.  He  must  not  be  left  to  battle  the  difficulties  of 
life  alone.  Would  we  let  a  man  drown  without  extending  to 
him  a  helping  hand?  And  many  a  sufferer  in  mind  and  body 
would  perish  in  the  troubled  waters  of  sorrow  and  affliction, 
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if  wise  and  prudent  counselors  did  not  rescue  him  from  his 
perilous  position. 

Sage  counsel  is  daily  saving  from  destruction  many  a  one 
who,  if  left  unaided  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  passion,  would  rush  into  precipitate  actions  that  would 
prove  his  undoing,  and  perhaps  make  him  a  menace  to  others. 
Deprive  the  perplexed  and  harassed  individual  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  obtain  dispassionate  and  judicious  advice,  and  you  ex- 
pose the  fabric  of  society  to  become  rent  and  torn  by  the  violence 
of  his  misdeeds.  Providence  designs  that  the  wise  and  prudent 
share  their  wisdom  with  the  unwise. 

And  at  times  we  are  all  unwise.  No  one  is  strong  enough 
always  to  stand  alone.  We  all  need  the  timely  and  supporting 
word,  and  constantly.  But  you  will  never  abolish  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  seek  from  others  consolation  and  aid  in  the  ills 
of  life.  And  if  you  do  not  recognize  and  hold  sacred  this  natural 
inclination,  and  throw  safeguards  about  it,  you  will  not  re- 
strain the  sufferer  from  seeking  guidance,  but  force  him  to 
have  recourse  for  it  to  the  unwise,  the  unskilled,  and  the  in- 
competent, to  the  inevitable  injury  of  the  individual  and  society 
alike. 

Laying  it  down,  then,  as  an  indisputable  principle,  that  the 
professional  man  is  bound  in  conscience  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidential communications  of  his  client,  we  can  inquire  how  far  and 
to  what  extent  this  obligation  holds.  For  the  old  adage  says 
that  ''circumstances  alter  cases,"  and  this  is  nowhere  truer 
than  in  the  sphere  of  practical  morals,  where  the  frequent  con- 
flict of  claims  requires  an  ever-adjusting  application  of  prin- 
ciples. The  general  rule  to  be  followed  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
client  has  a  right  to  his  secret,  so  long  is  his  adviser  bound 
to  maintain  it.  Approved  moralists  agree  in  absolving  the 
professional  counselor  from  secrecy  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  the  matter  is  of  small  moment. 

2.  When  the  consent  of  the  client  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, as  for  instance  when  the  reason  for  concealment  ceases, 
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or  the  matter  otherwise  becomes  public,  or  the  disclosure  is  to 
the  client's  own  interest. 

3.  When  according  to  the  old  maxim  "Salus  republicae 
suprema  lex" — "the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  high- 
est law,"  the  existence  or  well-being  of  the  State  would  be 
endangered  by  keeping  silence.  This  might  happen  when  there 
was  a  question  of  frustrating  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  But 
since  the  escape  or  punishment  of  one  criminal  usually  does 
not  materially  affect  the  welfare  of  the  State,  one  would  not 
be  justified  in  revealing  in  court  professional  secrets  concerning 
a  past  crime. 

4.  When  the  direct  action  of  the  client  threatens  a  notable 
injury  to  an  innocent  third  party.  Thus  a  physician  whose  pa- 
tient has  a  contagious  disease,  may  warn  the  woman  he  is  about 
to  marry,  of  the  danger  she  incurs,  provided  the  patient  himself 
refuses  to  do  so — this  on  the  principle  that  an  innocent  per- 
son's rights,  when  invaded,  are  superior  to  the  invader's.  It 
is  like  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  victim  of  a  highwayman. 

By  a  close  and  reasonable  distinction,  however,  moralists 
do  not  extend  this  privilege  of  disclosure  in  behalf  of  an  in- 
nocent person  who  is  about  to  be  condemned  without  any  direct 
action  or  fault  of  the  criminal.  The  real  culprit,  not  being 
the  direct  cause  of  the  court's  error  in  this  case,  is  not  bound  to 
deliver  himself  to  justice,  and  as  he  has  no  obligation  to  betray 
himself,  neither  has  his  counselor  the  right  to  betray  him.  If, 
however,  the  real  culprit  can  save  himself  by  flight  or  in  some 
other  way,  and  at  the  same  time  exonerate  the  innocent  victim, 
he  is  bound  to  do  so,  and  if  he  refuse  to  follow  this  line  of  con- 
duct, the  counselor  may,  after  due  warning,  reveal  the  hidden 
criminal. 

Some  further  distinctions  might  be  made  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  a  professional  man  in  re- 
vealing confidences,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  consulting  a  brother  member  of  his  profession  as 
to  his  proper  mode  of  procedure — though  in  this  case  the  ident- 
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ity  of  the  client  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  concealed. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  subject. 

The  foregoing  principles  hold  for  all  professional  rela- 
tions which  involve  the  necessary  imparting  of  secrets;  the 
obligation  of  preserving  them  being  more  or  less  binding  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  and  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
The  canons  of  legal  ethics  are  hence  based  on  the  natural 
law,  when  they  forbid  a  lawyer  to  represent  conflicting  inter- 
ests, to  resign  from  one  side  of  a  case  and  take  up  the  other, 
to  antagonize  a  former  client  with  whose  secrets  he  has  be- 
come acquainted. 

The  following  practical  applications  refer  particularly  to 
physicians.  In  a  broad  way  we  may  divide  diseases  into  three 
classes. 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  frequently 
connected  with  moral  delinquency,  such  as  intemperance  and 
loose  living.  It  is  evident  that  hidden  diseases  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  revealed  by  a  physician  without  flagrant  breach  of  trust, 
since  he  would  thereby  injure  his  patient  in  character  and 
reputation,  a  possession  which  mankind  in  general  prizes  above 
riches. 

2.  There  is  a  second  class  of  ailments,  generally  of  a 
chronic  nature,  which,  although  they  cast  no  reflection  on  the 
patient's  character,  he  quite  naturally  has  a  repugnance  to  be- 
come known  and  talked  about.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  too,  that 
the  publicity  given  to  such  bodily  infirmities  might  at  times 
be  detrimental  to  a  man  in  his  social  or  business  relations.  At 
any  rate,  what  the  patient  has  an  aversion  for  others  to  know, 
his  medical  adviser  should  not  reveal. 

3.  The  third  class  of  diseases  includes  those,  which  of  their 
nature  can  scarce  be  kept  concealed,  and  whose  public  mani- 
festation would  work  no  harm  to  the  sick  person.  Thus,  it  would 
be  no  breach  of  confidence  to  say  that  a  patient  is  suffering 
from  rheumatism  or  an  attack  of  typhoid. 

A  classical  example  illustrating  the  physician's  duty,  is 
that  of  a  man  wounded  in  a  private  quarrel  who  applies  to 
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him  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  Can  such  a  physician  notify 
the  police?  By  no  means —  he  must  bury  the  secret  in  his  own 
breast;  for  if  men  thus  wounded  had  not  the  right  to  medical 
attention  without  risking  arrest,  many  would  prefer  to  suffer 
in  silence,  and  so  perhaps  in  the  event  lose  either  life  or  limb. 

Since  the  agent  must  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  prin- 
cipal, there  is  no  need  to  insist  here  that  the  observance  of  pro- 
fessional secrecy  is  incumbent  also  in  due  proportion  on  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  share  in  the  adviser's  secrets,  such  as  con- 
fidential clerks,  stenographers  and  pharmacists. 

The  sanctioning  by  the  courts  of  the  relation  between 
client  and  adviser  is  an  inheritance  to  us  from  the  ages.  Its 
gradually  widening  application  and  clearer  definition  came  in 
answer  to  the  insistent  demand  of  the  people  for  the  recognition 
of  their  rights,  until  the  principle  finally  worked  its  way  into 
the  corpus  juris  of  all  enlightened  governments. 

Our  own  justice-loving  nation  has  spread,  on  the  statute 
books  of  nearly  all  the  States,  laws  exempting  clergymen,  physi- 
cians and  lawyers  from  revealing  in  court  the  confidential  com- 
munications of  patient  or  client.  The  courts  of  our  country 
aim  at  securing  to  the  people  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
amongst  these  must  be  reckoned  the  privilege  of  professional 
secrecy,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  which  can  never 
be  revoked  until  the  country  falls  a  prey  to  the  worst  of  tyran- 
nies— the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Nebraska  code,  with 
which  this  meagre  presentation  may  fitly  close,  shows  that  this 
great  Commonwealth  has  aligned  itself  with  progressive  States 
in  adopting  a  most  liberal  interpretation  of  a  principle  so  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  a  free  people:  "No  practicing  attorney, 
counselor,  physician,  surgeon,  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  priest 
of  any  denomination,  shall  be  allowed  in  giving  testimony  to 
disclose  any  confidential  communication  properly  entrusted  to 
him  in  his  professional  capacity,  and  necessary  and  proper  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  practice  and  discipline,,  (Par.  7898). 


HON.   SAMUEL   H.   SEDGWICK, 

Associate  Justice,  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  who  assisted  at 

recent  Commencement. 


HON.  VICTOR  SEYMOUR,  Deputy 
Clerk,  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  who 
assisted    at    recent    Commencement. 
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The  friends  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
MEDICAL  TRIUMPHS  cine  know  that  the  institution  is  do- 
ing good  work  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  have  this  conviction  verified  by  impartial  statistics  like  those 
compiled  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  published 
in  the  recent  State  Board  number  of  April  24.  According 
to  the  Association's  figures,  during  the  year  1914,  forty-five 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Medicine  were  examined  and  only 
two  failed,  despite  the  fact  that  examinations  were  held  in  eight 
different  states.  Of  the  graduates  of  1910  to  1914  inclusive, 
examined  by  state  boards  during  1914,  forty-two  were  Creighton 
graduates,  and  only  one  of  the  number  failed  to  pass,  the  ex- 
aminations being  held  in  six  different  states.  Of  thirty-one 
Creighton  graduates  examined  in  Nebraska  during  1914  not 
one  failed  and  of  the  eleven  examined  in  all  other  states  duringthe 
same  year  only  one  failed. 

These  figures  speak  louder  than  words  for  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  the  College  of  Medicine  and  show  that  no 
Creighton  man  need  apologize  for  the  medical  course  which 
is  offered  by  the  University. 

Figures  are  proverbially  dry  and  in  this  instance  cannot 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  marked  upward  tendency  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  during  the  past  few  years  in  response  to 
the  national  call  for  higher  standards  both  of  matriculation 
and  graduation.  The  College  of  Medicine  is  splendidly  housed, 
thoroughly  equipped,  efficiently  officered,  and  carefully  man- 
aged with  a  view  to  rendering  the  largest  possible  service  to 
mankind  by  sending  out  properly  prepared  graduates. 

The  marked  tendency  toward  the  practical  in  all  lines  of 
education  has  received  proper  recognition  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, where  the  clinical  facilities  have  reached  a  growth  which 
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insures  an  abundance  of  desirable  clinical  material.  The  fact 
that  the  school  found  it  impossible  to  provide  enough  graduates 
for  all  of  the  interneships  which  were  offered  is  another  in- 
dication of  the  repute  in  which  the  institution  is  held.  The  adop- 
tion last  September  of  higher  entrance  requirements  will  in- 
evitably tend  to  diminish  the  attendance,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  every  student  upon  whom  a  Creighton  Medical  de- 
gree is  conferred  may  count  upon  having  obtained  the  best  pre- 
paration which  it  is  possible  to  give  for  the  practice  of  Medicine. 


Words  are  generally  regarded  as  signs  of  ideas, 
THE  END    but  it  goes  without  saying  that  particular  words 

acquire  a  peculiar  significance  because  of  habitual 
use  in  a  highly  specialized  meaning.  We  have  all  grown  ac- 
customed to  hearing  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
called  "  Commencement ' '  doings,  and  so  long  as  we  all  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Commencement,  no  violence  is  done  to 
our  common  knowledge  that  Commencement  is  really  a  beginning 
in  only  a  highly  restricted  sense. 

It  is  true  that  the  end  of  school  work  is  in  a  certain  sense 
the  commencement  of  life's  battle  and  it  is  probably  just  as 
well  that  our  attention  is  focused  upon  this  phase  of  the  oc- 
casion rather  than  upon  the  fact  that  Commencement  marks 
the  end  of  those  thousand  and  one  associations  which  grew  out 
of  our  school  days.  The  doing  of  any  task  for  the  last  time  is 
apt  to  take  on  a  melancholy  tinge,  if  the  doer  realizes  that  he 
is  performing  the  task  for  the  last  time.  And  so,  the  mingling 
with  one's  school  fellows  for  the  last  time  is  apt  to  have  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  sorrow,  particularly  if  one  reflects  that 
he  is  about  to  pass  from  the  congenial  associations  of  the  class 
room  to  the  uncertain  tasks  of  the  larger  world  outside.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  lends  exhil- 
aration to  Cdmmencement,  for  the  thoughtful  graduate  re- 
alizes that  with  school  days  over,  he  is  to  enjoy  the  long-coveted 
opportunity  for  achievement ;  his  time  of  preparation  is  passed 
and  he  steps  full-panoplied  for  war  into  the  bright  light  of  Com- 
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mencement.  The  long  days  and  nights  of  struggle  with  school- 
room tasks  are  ended  and  the  opportune  for  real  work  in  the 
big  busy  world  looms  large. 

To  the  aimless  drifter  who  has  floated  along  to  gradua- 
tion, Commencement  brings  no  thrill,  but  to  the  worker,  who 
rightly  regarded  the  school-room  as  the  training  camp  for  the 
big  battle-ground  just  outside  the  University,  Commencement 
fairly  bristles  with  excitement.  The  tasks  which  have  so  long 
lain  in  contemplation  are  now  at  hand  and  realization  of  oft- 
dreamt  dreams  bids  fair  to  crown  the  careful  preparation  which 
the  serious  student  always  exacted  of  himself.  For  him  Com- 
mencement has  its  sombre  hue  because  it  marks  the  end  of 
pleasant  association  but  it  is  vastly  more  significant  because  it 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  that  helpful  career  for  which  he 
has  so  carefully  planned.  Of  course,  he  will  not  expect  that 
success  will  hang  eagerly  upon  his  steps,  and  he  will  not  be 
chagrined,  much  less  disappointed,  because  he  does  not  win 
an  easv  victorv  over  untoward  circumstance.  He  knows  that 
he  is  not  fighting  a  sham  battle,  and  no  one  need  tell  him  that 
the  inexorable  conflict  may  wage  long  before  fortune  smiles  upon 
him.  He  is  no  hireling  enlisted  for  a  day,  but  a  volunteer  pledged 
to  battle  to  the  end  and,  whatever  the  outcome,  "his  last  de- 
scending sun"  will  shine  upon  valorous  deeds,  upon  courage 
unabated,  upon  integrity  unalloyed,  and  upon  triumph  unques- 
tioned in  the  task  of  being  always  a  MAN  regardless  of  temp- 
tation or  cost. 


No  one  privileged  to  attend  the  recent  Pan- 
PAN- ALUMNI     Alumni  Banquet  at  the  Commercial  Club  needs 

to  be  told  that  the  affair  was  a  complete  success ; 
nor  will  he  ask  for  proof  that  the  Alumni  are  taking  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  institution  and  are  eager  to  further  its  progress 
as  far  as  they  can.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  evening  was  con- 
tagious and  the  exuberant  spirits  of  good  fellowship  and 
'Varsity  welfare  were  accorded  unquestioned  sway. 
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The  largest  group  of  Creighton  Alumni  ever  assembled 
around  a  banquet  board,  this  was  also  the  j oiliest  and  most 
whole-souled  crowd  of  Creighton  men  that  ever  got  together 
in  such  numbers.  From  the  entrance  of  the  big  crowd  into 
the  banquet  hall  until  their  departure  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment,  nor  was  there  the  least  suggestion  of  any  spirit  other 
than  a  determination  to  co-operate  in  all  that  makes  for  Uni- 
versity weal.  The  graduates  of  the  various  colleges  were  fused 
and  amalgamated  into  a  common  force  for  Alma  Mater's  up- 
building and  advancement,  and  if  the  harmony  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  this  occasion  is  fostered  and  developed,  there 
are  big  days  ahead  for  Creighton.  The  Pan-Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  only  rounded  out  one  year  of  its  existence,  but  that 
year  gives  promise  of  achievement.  A  number  of  plans  are 
under  consideration  for  more  direct  Alumni  participation  in 
University  affairs,  and  judging  from  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
at  the  recent  dinner,  the  Alumni  wait  only  for  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  precise  need  for  their  help  to  spring  forward  eager  for 
the  task. 

May  the  Pan-Alumni  Association  develop  into  a  veritable 
giant  in  the  upbuilding  and  advancing  of  Creighton 's  cau'se! 
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William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


SIZE  AND  DISTANCE  OF  STAR  CLUSTERS  AND 

NEBULAE. 

;ATURAL  science  does  not  and  cannot  lay  claim  to 

the  actual  possession  of  all  truth  even  in  its  own 

individual  and  specific  field.     But  it  does  with  full 

justice  seek  every  particle  of  the  truth  and  when  it 

has  found  one,  it  holds  it  in  a  warm  embrace  and 

willingly  relinquishes  its  grasp  on  its  former  error. 

The  inventorv  of  a  science  is  thus  resolved  into  two 

main  divisions.     The  first  concerns  itself  with  well 

established  and  co-ordinated  facts  and  their  certain 

interpretations.    The  second  advances  theories  about  other  facts, 

the  interpretation  of  which  it  holds  as  only  probable,  and  accepts 

for  the  time  being  until  they  shall  be  proved  to  be  true  or  false. 

Owing  to  the  fallible  nature  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
especially  to  the  interference  of  the  will  which  may  run  to  either 
extreme,  either  carelessly  accepting  as  established  facts  not 
sufficiently  proved,  or  clinging  to  some  pet  theories  of  its  own, 
it  happens  rather  frequently  that  the  wisest  men  make  egregious 
mistakes  and  that  in  such  simple  matters  that  the  next  gen- 
eration wonders  how  it  could  have  happened  and  rashly  im- 
agines itself  immune  from  error  of  the  like  and  even  of  every 
kind.  The  result  of  this  human  fallibility  is  a  return  to  theories 
which  our  immediate  predecessors,  with  all  the  emphasis  they 
could  muster,  had  branded  as  untenable  and  absurd.  A  truly 
wise  man  thus  learns  to  be  hirmble  and  mistrustful  of  his  own 
opinions.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  in  the  works  of  the  world's 
greatest  geniuses  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  learned 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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this  lesson,  and  tried  their  best  to  draw  a  very  broad  line  be- 
tween fact  and  theory. 

Let  us,  however,  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  regarding 
all  human  knowledge  as  fallible  and  uncertain.  While  mathe- 
maticians may  err,  mathematics  never  errs,  and  the  facts  it 
discloses  are  absolutely  certain,  especially  those  that  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  of  us  in  elementary  text  books. 

While  the  principles  just  enunciated  may  be  illustrated  by 
hundreds  of  examples  in  all  the  sciences,  I  will  select  one  of  the 
latest  in  astronomy,  and  thereby  use  the  occasion  of  mentioning 
one  of  the  most  recent  discoveries. 

Amateur  and  professional  astronomers  alike  know  that 
among  the  innumerable  interesting  objects  in  the  heavens  that 
are  charted  and  described  in  the  proper  manuals,  the  larger 
number  are,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  instruments 
they  are  using.  Wliile  a  three-inch  telescope,  or  even  a  one-inch, 
will  show  us  all  that  Galileo  ever  saw,  such  as  the  phases  of 
Venus,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  spots  on  the  sun,  the  craters  on 
the  moon,  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  like,  it  is  in- 
capable of  separating  most  double  stars,  of  disclosing  the  canals 
of  Mars,  and  of  presenting  the  delicate  structure  of  the  nebulae. 
According  as  the  size  of  the  telescope  and  its  magnifying 
power  are  increased,  more  and  more  detail  is  brought  into  view 
in  our  old  familiar  objects,  and  more  and  more  stars  and  nebulae 
become  visible.  Photography  extends  the  range  of  a  small 
telescope  and  makes  it  equal  to  a  larger  one,  by  simply  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  is  perfectly 
correct  to  say  that  stars  may  be  photographed  which  cannot 
be  seen. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  the  father  of  modern  sidereal  as- 
tronomy, who  died  about  a  century  ago,  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  fact  just  stated.  As  he  gradually  increased  the  size  of 
his  telescope  until  it  reached  a  diameter  of  four  feet,  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  that  many  of  the  tiny  indistinct  objects  he  had 
observed  before,  resolved  themselves  into  beautiful  and  distinct 
clusters  of  stars.     Some,  however,  were  not  so  resolved,  and 
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the  experience  he  had  acquired,  together  with  the  keen  mental 
acumen  which  is  so  characteristic  of  great  men,  told  him  to 
divide  into  two  classes  the  objects  that  even  his  largest  tele- 
scope could  not  break  up  into  distinct  stellar  clusters,  and  to 
call  them  resolvable  and  irresolvable,  that  the  former  would 
most  likely  be  seen  as  distinct  stellar  objects  by  telescopes 
larger  than  his  own,  while  the  latter  would  always  remain  hazy 
and  nebulous. 

While  HerschePs  surmise  may  have  proved  inaccurate  in 
regard  to  a  few  specific  objects,  his  general  thesis  has  been 
brilliantly  verified  by  the  discoveries  of  the  spectroscope  about 
half  a  century  after  his  death.  By  analyzing  the  light,  the 
spectroscope  proved  to  a  certainty  that  many  of  the  distinct, 
fuzzy,  cloudlike  objects,  which  we  call  nebulae,  were  in  reality 
masses  of  glowing  gases,  which  could  not  for  that  reason  ever 
put  on  a  stellar  appearance.  Photographs  made  by  telescopes 
larger  than  HerschePs,  notably  the  superb  pictures  taken  by 
Prof.  Ritchey  with  the  sixty-inch  Mount  Wilson  reflector  and 
personally  shown  by  him  in  the  Creighton  University  auditorium 
on  March  2, 1911,  have  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars,  some  mixed 
and  some  unmixed  with  nebulous  matter,  other  objects  that 
HerschePs  telescope  could  not  resolve.  The  great  astronomer's 
dictum  has  thus  been  abundantly  endorsed. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  much  speculation  upon  the  prob- 
able size  and  distance  of  the  star  clusters.  The  opinion  quite 
generally  held  was  that  all  the  stars,  except  those  constituting 
these  tiny  clusters,  formed  an  enormous  sidereal  community, 
or  universe,  as  it  was  called,  with  the  Milky  Way  for  its  per- 
imeter and  our  sun  somewhat  near  the  centre.  Alcyone,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  magnificent  group  of  the  Pleiades,  was  for 
reasons  more  poetic  than  scientific,  given  the  honor  of  being 
the  Central  Sun,  around  which  all  the  stars  revolved,  and  our 
own  sun  as  well,  with  its  whole  solar  system  of  planets,  satel- 
lites and  comets.  The  small  clusters  seen  in  the  telescope  were 
then  supposed  to  be  similar  sidereal  "  universes/ '  appearing 
so  small  on  account  of  their  distance.    As  the  diameter  of  our 
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own  universe  was  estimated  at  probably  thirty  thousand  light 
years,  so  that  light  traveling  at  the  rate  of  eleven  million  miles 
a  minute  would  require  thirty  thousand  years  to  run  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  distance  of  these  other  universes,  and 
consequently  the  size  of  the  entire  creation,  was  so  stupendous 
that  the  leading  astronomers  themselves  began  to  recoil  from 
its  magnitude,  and  gradually  to  look  upon  the  innumerable 
star  clusters  that  were  continually  being  discovered  as  not  be- 
ing at  all  comparable  in  size  with  our  own  Milky  Way,  but 
forming  integral  parts  of  only  one  grand  sidereal  universe  or 
creation. 

I  said  before  that  the  spectroscope  had  proved  that  many 
of  the  nebulae  were  in  reality  glowing  gases.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  these  nebulae  show  bright  line  spectra,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  gases  under  low  pressure.  The  spectro- 
scope, however,  showed  a  continuous  spectrum,  proper  to  in- 
candescent solids,  liquids,  and  gases  under  high  pressure,  for 
about  as  many  other  nebulae,  so  that  the  nebulae  are  divided 
into  these  two.  classes,  called  the  green  and  the  white  nebulae. 
Because  a  continuous  spectrum,  as  Miss  Clerke  expresses  it, 
is  one  that  refuses  to  testify,  since  it  may  be  given  by  any  solid, 
liquid,  or  gas  under  high  pressure,  astronomers  were  as  hope- 
less of  knowing  anything  about  the  white  nebulae  as  they  were 
before  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope  about  knowing  anything 
at  all  about  a  star's  constitution.  However,  increased  size  in 
our  modern  instruments,  combined  with  more  extended  study, 
came  to  the  rescue.  Very  long  photographic  exposures,  made 
first  at  the  Lowell  Observatory,  began  to  show  some  black  lines 
overlying  the  supposed  continuous  spectrum,  so  that  it  belonged 
in  reality  to  the  third  class  of  spectra,  and  was  an  absorption 
spectrum,  that  is,  there  must  be  an  incandescent  solid,  liquid, 
or  gas  under  high  pressure  in  the  background,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground a  gas  under  low  pressure,  whose  lines  are  then  reversed, 
that  is,  are  black  instead  of  bright.  The  nebulae  giving  this 
absorption  spectrum  must  therefore  consist  entirely,  or  at  least 
in  greater  part,  of  true  stars,  either  resolvable  as  such  by 
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telescopes  larger  than  those  at  present  existing,  or  irresolvable 
on  account  of  the  nebulous  matter  which  enshrouds  them  and  re- 
flects and  scatters  their  light. 

Besides  analyzing  the  light  of  a  luminous  body,  the  spectro- 
scope can  give  us  its  speed  in  miles  per  second  towards  or  away 
from  us,  without  requiring  our  knowing  its  actual  distance 
from  us.  Now,  the  average  velocity  of  the  fifteen  white  nebulae 
so  far  observed  is  about  250  miles  a  second,  which  is  about 
twenty-five  times  the  average  velocity  of  the  thousand  stars  so 
far  observed. 

If  we  combine  this  average  speed  in  the  line  of  sight  with 
the  average  angular  or  sidewise  shift  of  the  nebulae  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  we  can  say  that  as  a  class  their  distance  from 
us  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand  light  years, 
and  that  the  diameter  of  many  of  them  may  be  as  much  as  tens 
or  hundreds  of  light  years.  As  light  can  run  the  diameter  of 
our  whole  solar  system  in  eight  hours,  and  requires  four  years 
and  four  months  to  come  to  us  from  the  nearest  star,  Pro- 
fessor Russell  of  Princeton  seems  to  incline  to  the  old  and 
abandoned  view  of  a  generation  ago,  that  after  all,  these  white 
nebulae  may  be  other  stellar  "universes"  like  our  own. 

There  is  another  fact  that  is  equally  astounding  and  in- 
explicable. In  the  CHRONICLE  of  April  1914  I  mentioned 
that  the  velocity  of  a  star  increased  with  its  age.  As  the  white 
nebulae  have  velocities  very  much  greater  than  the  stars,  are 
we  to  conclude  that  the  stars  develop  into  such  nebulae?  Were 
they  originally  formed  out  of  nebulae  and  will  they  return 
to  them?  Is  the  cycle  perpetual?  This  is  speculation,  yes,  but 
fraught  with  much  intellectual  pleasure.  It  elevates  our  ideas 
above  our  petty  troubles  and  above  our  little  earth  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  creation,  which  we  hope  one  day  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
in  a  better  world. 


HE  Stanford  Alumni  held  a  monster  Home-Coming 
celebration  on  Saturday,  May  15,  with  represent- 
atives present  from  every  class  in  the  history  of 
the  University.  The  Home-Coming  exercises  in- 
cluded dinners,  baseball  games,  business  meetings, 
and  a  play  portraying  the  history  of  the  University 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence. 

The  enrollment  at  Stanford  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  passed  the  two 
thousand  mark.  The  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of  students 
received  will  prevent  much  further  growth.  This  policy  is  not 
peculiar  to  Stanford,  but  is  also  in  operation  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School, 
the  upper  classes  of  Rush  Medical  College  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  is  being  considered  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The  tuition  problem  at  Harvard  has  been  settled  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  vote  of  the  corporation  at  its  meeting 
of  April  26 : 

"Voted,  unanimously,  that  commencing  with  the  academic 
year  1916-17  the  tuition  fee  charged  to  new  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  be  $200 : 

Harvard  College,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  Schools  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture,  and  the  Bussey  In- 
stitution with  the  School  of  Forestry ; 

But  that  students  now  registered  in  any  of  the  above  de- 
partments be  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $150.00  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  the  departments  in  which  they  are  at  present  reg- 
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istered;  and  that  no  Stillman  Infirmary,  laboratory  or  gradua- 
tion fee  be  charged  to  any  student  paying  a  tuition  fee  of  $200.00 
or  more. " 


The  following  item  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of 
April  28,  will  be  of  interest  to  CHRONICLE  readers : 

"More  than  once  the  Bulletin  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  attitude  of  the  undergraduate  world  towards 
prohibition  resembles  closely  that  of  the  world  from  which  the 
student  body  is  chiefly  drawn.  Local  option  is  the  prevailing 
rule  in  the  states  which  contribute  most  to  the  population  of 
Harvard  College.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  prohibiting  or  per- 
mitting beer  at  class  dinners,  has  voted  that  each  class  must 
decide  the  question  for  itself.  Thus  the  question  is  likely  to 
remain  under  discussion  for  some  time — with  all  the  educational 
benefits  that  discussion  affords.  The  freshman  class  has  already 
been  called  upon  to  register  its  choice  between  hard  and  soft 
drinks  at  a  class  smoker — with  the  result  from  a  postal  ballot 
that  242  voted  for  soft  drinks,  321  for  beer,  64  for  both. ' ' 


The  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  nation  wide  campaign  which  will  be  waged 
during  the  month  of  October,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$600,000.00  with  which  to  construct,  equip  and  endow  the  Michigan 
Union,  a  large  building  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  furthering 
of  good  fellowship  at  the  University.  The  money  will  be  raised 
by  subscription,  the  campaign  to  be  carried  on  by  local  com- 
mittees of  Alumni.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Michigan 
Alumni  activity  is  the  series  of  dinners  which  are  held  monthly 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Alumni  to  warrant  the  practice. 


The  following  editorial  from  the  California  Alumni  Weekly 
for  April  24,  is  suggestive : 
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"Each  year  the  graduating  class  racks  its  brain  on  one 
problem — what  to  leave  the  University  as  a  permanent  memori- 
al? We  take  away  a  lot ;  we  wish  to  return  a  part.  Our  class  must 
go  down  to  be  remembered  in  some  way  in  the  future  history  of 
the  University.  These  two  phases  of  the  problem  are  hard  to 
fulfill ;  hence  the  yearly  quabble. 

Nineteen  Fifteen  has  conceived  an  idea.  Insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000.00  will  be  taken  out  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  yearly  premium  will  be  paid  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  senior  class.  This  means  an  endowment  at  the 
end  of  20  years  of  close  to  $65,000.00.  The  yearly  premium  will 
amount  to  the  insignificant  figure  of  $3.50  per  senior. 

The  Endowment  Memorial  has  created  a  lot  of  healthy  out- 
side advertising  for  the  University.  Its  internal  benefits  are 
plain.  Once  started  it  is  the  plan  to  make  this  the  annual 
permanent  gift  of  succeeding  senior  classes.  As  senior  classes 
grow  the  endowment  will  grow.  The  permanent  memorial  prob- 
lem seems  solved  ad  infinitum." 


The  following  essay  by  Miss  Dorothy  Ross,  '16,  was  awarded 
first  prize  by  the  University  of  Iowa  Alumni  Association,  and 
is  herewith  reprinted  because  of  its  careful  analysis  of  college 
spirit : 

"Ask  the  ordinary  individual  what  college  spirit  is.  He 
will  probably  define  it  as  the  interest  of  the  student  body  in 
athletics,  forensics,  dramatics,  or  any  other  form  of  college  en- 
terprise. This  definition  is  invariably  the  same,  in  the  large  and 
in  the  small  college,  in  the  distinquished  and  in  the  little  known. 
In  the  field  of  our  own  University,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  persons  would  attribute  Iowa  's  splendid  reputation 
for  college  spirit  to  the  success  of  our  football  and  basketball 
games,  and  to  the  student  support  which  is  the  foundation  of 
our  public  entertainments,  given  from  time  to  time.  We  say 
we  have  '  college  spirit/  and  we  mean  that  our  auditorium  is 
crowded  to  the  walls  on  the  night  before  the  football  game  with 
a  mass  of  students  too  enthusiastic  to  contain  themselves.    There 
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are  the  ear-splitting  yells  for  the  team,  the  thundering  applause 
for  each  speaker,  and,  when  the  game  is  called,  the  great  blur  of 
faces  on  the  bleachers,  these  we  say,  typify  college  spirit. 

To  analyze  this  elusive  spirit  which  ought  to  permeate  every 
crevice  of  our  University  life,  however,  one  must  go  far  deeper. 
Its  breadth  ought  to  know  no  confining  bounds,  no  set  time  or 
place.  The  true  college  spirit  expands  like  the  petals  of  a  rose 
in  the  morning  sunlight.  It  ought  to  creep  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  campus,  into  our  class  rooms,  into  every  place 
where  two  students  may  meet,  and  it  should  leave  behind  it 
something  infinitely  sweeter  than  that  which  was  there  before. 

Sympathy,  that  deepest  yet  most  subtle  trait  of  human 
nature,  is  the  sole  and  fundamental  basis  of  true  college  spirit. 
It  is  its  Alpha  and  its  Omega,  and  the  only  restraining  hand 
which  is  laid  upon  college  spirit  is  that  which  limits  the  indi- 
vidual sphere  of  each  student  of  our  University.  This  much 
sought  and  greatly  talked  of  college  atmosphere  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  sympathy  which  lies  behind  human  personality.  Ath- 
letics and  other  University  activities  are  only  stepping-stones 
toward  the  goal  of  college  spirit.  True,  they  are  important 
factors  in  fostering  this  unification  of  our  students,  but  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  are  they  college  spirit  itself. 

At  Iowa,  as  in  every  other  educational  center,  there  is  one 
great  detriment  to  the  development  of  college  spirit.  The  idea 
of  caste  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  students,  and  it  is  an 
evil  which  is  hard  to  offset.  The  many  privileges  which  should 
give  us  an  atmosphere  of  true  unity,  are,  alas,  sometimes  abused. 
We  have  numerous  organizations,  which  at  times,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, serve  more  as  a  damper  on  our  development  of 
college  spirit  than  as  a  help.  Yet  those  same  organizations  can, 
and  ought  to,  contribute  much  to  college  spirit.  Each  student  has 
a  part  in  Iowa's  prevailing  college  atmosphere,  just  as  he  has 
in  the  privileges  of  the  class  room.  It  is  the  student's  duty  not 
only  to  attend  his  classes  and  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as  he 
can  from  recitations  and  lectures,  but  he  should  so  prime  him- 
self with  the  electrical  current  of  fellowship  and  good-will  to- 
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wards  his  fellow-students  and  toward  his  professors,  that  he 
will  be  shedding  sparks  of  college  spirit  wherever  he  goes.  Thus 
only  will  the  barriers  of  caste  be  broken  down,  and  college 
spirit  will  flourish  henceforth  unrestrained. 

The  ideal  college  atmosphere  is  not  dificult  to  depict.  It 
does  not  depend  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  generally  supposed, 
upon  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  which  frequently  shakes  the 
foundations  of  the  college  auditorium.  More  than  that,  it  bears 
with  it  gentlemanliness,  womanliness,  politeness  and  respect, 
both  on  the  campus  and  abroad.  It  includes  a  smile  and  a  friend 
ly  greeting  from  the  student  for  every  acquaintance  he  meets, 
and  a  warm  feeling  of  brotherhood  for  the  students  with  whom 
he  is  not  personally  acquainted.  Selfishness  and  greed  are 
shut  out;  condescension  is  unknown.  In  this  new  perfection  we 
shall  find  the  college  spirit  which  we  have  so  long  been  seeking. '  ' 


According  to  the  State  Board  Number  of  the  Journal  is- 
sued by  the  American  Medical  Association,  there  were  96  med- 
ical colleges  in  the  United  States  granting  degrees  in  1914 
which  had  graduates  examined,  as  compared  with  99  in  1913,  and 
110  in  1912.  This  is  a  decrease  of  57  since  1905,  when  graduates 
of  153  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  were  examined. 
Foreign  graduates  were  examined  in  28  states,  the  total  num- 
ber being  117,  and  of  this  number  49,  or  41.0  per  cent  failed. 
The  largest  number  of  foreigners  examined  in  any  state  was  24 
in  Texas,  where  22  passed,  and  23  in  New  York,  where  only 
3  passed.  Fifty-seven  candidates  from  Canadian  colleges  were 
examined,  of  whom  4,  or  7  per  cent  failed. 


There  are  only  two  states  in  the  Union,  Colorado  and  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  non-graduates  may  be  examined  for  license 
to  practice  medicine.  However,  in  Colorado  only  two  non-grad- 
uates have  been  licensed  in  nine  years,  though  in  the  same  time 
121  were  licensed  in  Massachusetts. 


Commencement  week  was  cele- 
brated with  much  eclat.    The  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Alumni  held  clin- 
ics which  attracted  large  numbers 
of  the  former  students  and  many 
an  old  acquaintance  was  renewed. 
The  big  affair  of  the  week  for  the 
graduates   was    the    Pan-Alumni 
Dinner   held   at   the    Commercial 
Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
28.    The  big  banquet  room  on  the 
eighteenth  floor  was  crowded  with 
enthusiastic     Alumni     when     the 
toastmaster,  Mr.  John  B.  Benne- 
witz,   A.   B.,    '01,   called  the   big 
gathering   together.      Grace    was 
said  by  President  McMenamy,  and 
from  the  moment  the  guests  sat 
down  until  the  last  rousing  song 
of  the   evening  there  was  not  a 
dull  moment.  Between  the  courses 
of    the     sumptuous     dinner    the 
crowd  amused  itself  singing  songs, 
and  there  was  much  rivalry  as  to 
the    selection.      Song   books    had 
been  distributed  containing  a  num- 
ber of  popular  airs,  and  the  or- 
chestra  leader   had   difficulty   at 
times  in  determining  what  piece 
to  play  first — the  choice  apparent- 
ly depending  upon  the  volume  of 
noise  which  accompanied  the  de- 
mand for  a  particular  piece.     A 
number  of  College  songs  to  the 
tune  of  popular  airs  were  sung, 
among  them  being  the  following : 


No.  1. 

(Tune:  America). 

Dear  Creighton  'tis  of  thee, 
Old  school  that  nurtured  me 

Of  tkee  I  sing. 
Long  may  thy  name  be  bright 

Long  may'st  thou  shed  thy  light, 
And  daily  grow  in  might 

Sweet  'varsity. 

No.  2. 

(Tune:    Tramp,   Tramp,     Tramp     the 
Boys  are  Marching). 

Cheer  up  fellows,  Creighton's  booming 
Our  old  school's  forging  to  the  fore, 

And  if  we  but  boost  the  game, 

We'll  make  sure  the  Creighton  name 

Will   be   known   throughout   the   land 
forevermore! 

No.  3. 

(Tune:  Marching  Through  Georgia) 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    we'll     spread     old 

Creighton's  fame! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we'll  never  bring  her 

shame! 
And  so  we'll  work  together  ever  keep- 
ing bright  her  flame, 
Fighting  and  boosting  for  Creighton. 

The  committee  in  charge  had 
determined  to  provide  an  unus- 
ual array  of  surprises  and  thrills, 
and  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. Coffee  and  cigars  had 
just  been  passed  and  the  Toast- 
master  was  trying  to  make  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  assembly  was 
attracted  toward  the  kitchen  by  a 
noise  which  grew  in  volume  as 
the  Toastmaster  proceeded.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  some- 
thing other  than  the  Toastmaster 's 
speech  had  been  provided  for  at 
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this  juncture  and  from  the  kitchen 
there  came  a  veritable  concert  of 
screams,  accompanied  by  the  clash 
of  broken  dishes  and  the  rattle  of 
waiters '  trays.  As  the  now  breath- 
less crowd  looked  toward  the 
kitchen,  they  were  given  a  gen- 
uine thrill  when  they  saw  one  of 
the  waiters  dash  out  of  the  door 
and  run  the  entire  length  of  the 
dining  room,  pursued  by  an  irate 
chef,  armed  with  a  long  knife.  A 
number  of  the  banqueters  jumped 
to  their  feet,  apparently  about  to 
interfere,  but  the  sight  of  the 
knife,  backed  up  by  the  chef's 
bulk,  exercised  a  deterring  effect. 
After  the  bloodless  race  had  end- 
ed in  a  complete  circle  of  the  ban- 
quet room,  the  chef  was  captured 
and  led  to  the  speaker's  table, 
where,  with  his  disguise  removed, 
he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's best  known  Alumni,  Mr. 
Dan  B.  Butler,  Arts,  '99,  Commis- 
ioner  of  Omaha. 

The  banqueters  resumed  their 
seats,  and  listened  to  the  Toast- 
master's  introduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Boyle, 
LL.  B.  '10,  of  O'Neill,  Nebraska, 
but  before  the  speaker  arose,  Mr. 
James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B.  '10,  Pri- 
vate. Secretary  to  Congressman 
Lobeck,  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
protested  vigorously  against  Mr. 
Boyle's  speaking.  Mr.  Hanley  and 
Mr.  Bennewitz  had  a  vigorous  argu- 
ment, but  the  Toastmaster  event- 
ually prevailed  and  Mr.  Boyle 
made  a  telling  speech  in  which  he 
urged  Alumni  co-operation  and  in- 


sisted upon  the  importance  of 
character. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Thompson  of 
Grand  Island,  whose  son  was 
among  the  1915  Law  graduates, 
was  called  on  for  a  short  address, 
and  he  convulsed  his  hearers  with 
laughter  as  he  narrated  one  fun- 
ny story  after  another.  Speaking 
more  seriously  he  told  of  the  im- 
portance of  graduation,  and  of  the 
exceptional  opportunities  for  lead- 
ership open  to  professional  men. 
He  congratulated  the  Class  of  1915 
upon  the  work  which  lay  before 
them  and  upon  their  prospects  for 
an  honorable  career. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's speech  the  Alumni  Quartette 
sang  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
spond to  an  encore.  The  Toast- 
master  then  arose  and  announced 
that  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments had  expected  to  have  pres- 
ent a  speaker  to  discuss  Wdman 
Suffrage,  but  unfortunately  had 
been  disappointed,  as  the  speaker 
could  not  attend.  This  announce- 
ment was  interrupted  by  loud  calls' 
for  admission  from  a  stalwart 
orator,  who  eventually  broke 
into  the  room  and  after  a 
scuffle,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  Toastmaster 's  table,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  laughable  address 
on  Suffrage  was  delivered.  The 
speaker  had  cleverly  disguised 
himself  in  an  old  calico  dress  and 
a  large  band  of  yellow  ribbon 
about  his  head;  he  had  donned 
black  paint  and  had  armed  him- 
self with  a  feather  duster  and  at 
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the  conclusion  of  his  address  was 
enthusiastically  cheered  upon  be- 
ing introduced  as  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith, 
of  the  1915  Medical  graduates. 

The  merriment  aroused  by  this 
sudden  invasion  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  Mr.  Tom  Swift, 
who  was  seated  at  the  speaker's 
table  was  heard  protesting  to  the 
Toastmaster  that  Mr.  Harry  V. 
Burkley,  '81,  had  boasted  his 
superior  ability  as  a  speller.  The 
dialogue  between  the  two  waxed 
warm  and  the  Toastmaster  sug- 
gested that  they  organize  sides  and 
have  a  spelling  "bee."  The  con- 
testants seemed  to  lose  heart  and 
compromised  by  leading  in  the 
singing  of  an  number  of  parodies, 
as  follows : 

MEDLEY. 
(Tune:    Old   Black  Joe.) 

Gone    are    the     days     when     Timmie 

Dwyer  was  thin 
Gone  are  the    days    when    Doc    Riley 

had  no  tin 
Gone  are  the  days  when  Bert  Murphy 

raised  a  din, 
He's  grown  sedate  and  coy  of  late, 

On  auto  row. 

(Tune:  Yankee  Doodle). 

Charlie  Garvey's  one  best  bet 

You  shouldn't  overlook, 
He'll  wash  your  clothes  and  trust  you 
yet 

If  you've  got  a  fat  check  book. 

Charlie   Frenzer's   the  brainiest  man, 
You'll  never  find  a  wiser, 

Each  night  he  takes   some  Red   Star 
yeast 
To  make  him  an  early  riser. 

(Tune :  My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean) 

Dineen  has  a  new  benzine  buggy, 
And  he  is  as  proud  as  a  lord, 

If  he  only  had  seven  more  like  it, 
He  could  trade  them  all  in  for  a 
Ford. 


Dan  Butler  has  cut  out  his  bath  room, 
He's  strong  for  the  bathing  beach  dope, 
He  says  it  is  much  less  expensive, 
Each  year  he  spends  ten  cents  for  soap. 

(Tune:   John  Brown's  Body). 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering 

in  the  grave, 
What  a  pity  Young  or  Leary  wasn't 

there  to  save 
The  poor  old  fellow  when  they  hung 

him  like  a  knave, 
And  his  soul  went  marching  on. 

Ed.  J.  McVann  might  have  got  a  better 

rate, 
When  the  sad  old  fellow  found  he  had 

to  pull  his  freight, 
Even  Phil  McArdle  might  have  made  a 

concrete  gate, 
To  stop  his  soul  from  marching  on. 

(Tune:  Maryland,  My  Maryland). 
Oh  Bennewitz,  Oh  Bennewitz, 

We  marvel  at  your  brilliant  wits, 
You'll  be  a  millionaire,  we  know, 

For  no  one  ever  thought  you  slow, 
We  like  your  style,  we  like  your  smile, 

Good-hearted,  brainy  Bennewitz. 

The  Toastmaster  then  called 
upon  President  McMenamy,  who, 
in  a  few  words  complimented  the 
Alumni  on  their  fine  showing, 
urged  the  importance  of  Alumni 
co-operation  and  told  briefly  of 
the  new  Gymnasium  which  he 
hopes  soon  to  build.  He  was  en- 
thusiastically received,  the  entire 
audience  rising  to  its  feet  and  wav- 
ing their  napkins,  and  his  remarks 
were  applauded  to  the  echo.  The 
evening  closed  with  the  whole 
crowd  singing  the  following: 

(Tune:    Tipperary). 
It's  a  long  way  to  graduation 
It's  a  long  way  to  go 
It's  a  long,  long  way  to  graduation, 
Where  the  big  diplomas  grow. 

Goodbye  to  dear  old  Creighton, 
We're  out  for  the  dust, 
It's  a  long,  hard  job  to  make  a  living, 
But  we'll  win  or  bust! 
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When  the  big  crowd  was  not 
singing  or  eating  it  amused  itself 
with  College  yells,  some  of  them 
impromptu.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  was  the  largest  gathering  of 
Creighton  Alumni  which  has  ever 
met  around  any  banquet  board, 
and  if  the  enthusiasm  shown  is 
a  safe  criterion,  next  year's  spread 
will  tax  the  capacity  of  Omaha's 
largest  banquet  hall. 


The  Medical  Clinics  were  the 
largest  attended  and  headquarters 
were  maintained  at  the  Henshaw 
Hotel,  where  bulletins  were  post- 
ed to  keep  the  Alumni  in  touch 
with  the  good  things  offered  them. 
All  the  clinics  were  held  at  St. 
Joseph 's  Hospital,  arrangements 
having  been  made  by  Drs.  G.  F. 
Simanek,  Chairman,  H.  L.  Akin, 
and  G.  A.  Stevens.  The  clinics 
were  held  for  four  days  as  follows : 
Tuesday — Clinics  by  Drs.  A. 
Sachs,  H.  L.  Arnold,  L.  B.  Bush- 
man and  H.  W.  Wightman. 

Wednesday — Clinics  by  Drs.  J. 
R.  Dwyer,  C.  C.  Allison  and  L.  A. 
Dermody. 

Thursday — Clinics  by  Drs.  E. 
Chaloupka,  R.  Rix,  B.  M.  Riley 
and  A.  D.  Dunn. 

Friday — Clinics  by  Drs.  A.  A. 
Spoor,  F.  J.  Schleier,  A.  F.  Tyler, 
N.  C.  Prince  and  M.  Langfeld. 

Saturday  afternoon  from  1  to 
3  o'clock  Dr.  Charles  McMartin 
held  a  clinic  at  the  College  dis- 
pensary, and  Dr.  H.  D.  Lurvey 
held  a  clinic  at  the  same  place  on 
Friday. 


The  University  Commencement 
was  held  at  Brandeis  Theatre  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  29,  and 
was  unique  in  this  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  graduates  of  all  the 
departments  participated.  The  122 
graduates  met  in  Court  Room  No.  1 
of  the  College  of  Law  at  7  :30,  and 
donned  cap  and  gown,  the  caps 
for  the  various  Colleges  having  a 
characteristic  color.    Promptly  at 
eight  o'clock  the  classes  formed 
in  procession  and  marched  to  the 
theatre,  headed  by  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  and  the  other  guests 
of  honor.    On  the  stage  the  grad- 
uates were  seated  in  tiers  accord- 
ing to  Colleges  and  formed  a  very 
pretty  picture.    The  guests  of  hon- 
or and  the  Deans  of  the  various 
Colleges  were  seated  in  front  of 
the  graduates. 

After  the  overture  by  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestra,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Professor  Bock,  Presi- 
dent McMenamy  addressed  the 
crowd  that  filled  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  theatre,  taking  as 
his  theme,  "The  University's 
Scope  and  Needs."  He  congrat- 
ulated the  graduates  and  thanked 
the  faculty  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  degrees  were  then 
conferred  by  the  President,  each 
class  being  presented  as  follows: 
Medicine,  Dean  A.  L.  Muirhead; 
Law,  Dean  Emeritus,  T.  J.  Ma- 
honey;  Dentistry,  Dean  A.  Hugh 
Hippie ;  Pharmacy,  Dean  I.  Curtis 
Arledge ;  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean 
Robert  M.  Kelly,   S.  J.     As  the 
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name  of  each  graduate  was  called, 
he  arose  in  his  place  and  stood  un- 
til the  degree  had  been  conferred 
upon  all  of  his  classmates,  when 
the  entire  class  resumed  its  seats. 

After  the  degrees  had  been  con- 
ferred, Hon.  T.  J.  Mahoney  ad- 
dressed the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  moved  the  admission  to 
the  Nebraska  Bar  of  the  Law  Class 
of  1915.  The  oath  of  office  was 
then  administered  to  the  young 
lawyers  by  Hon.  Andrew  M.  Mor- 
rissey,  Chief  Justice. 

The  orchestra  played  another 
selection,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Dean  Hippie  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Hon. 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  twice  Governor  of 
Iowa,  and  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Roosevelt's  cab- 
inet, in  which  he  held  the  portfolio 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His 
address  was  received  with  marked 
evidences  of  approval,  and  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  ap- 
plause and  laughter  as  he  made 
one  telling  hit  after  another. 

After  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises the  graduates  repaired  to  the 
College  of  Law  where  they  re- 
ceived their  diplomas  and  the  Law 
men  signed  the  roll  of  attorneys. 

Prior  to  the  Commencement  ex- 
ercises at  the  theatre  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  was  tendered  to 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  and  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  Hotel  Fonte- 
nelle,  at  which  the  following 
gentlemen  were  present:  Presi- 
dent F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  Hon. 


Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Hon.  Andrew  M. 
Morrissey,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ne- 
braska Supreme  Court  ;Hons.  John 
B.  Barnes,  Charles  B.  Letton,  and 
Samuel  Sedgwick,  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court ;  Hon.  Victor  Seymour,  Dep- 
uty Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Hon.  Victor  Rosewater,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Omaha  Bee ;  Hon.  T.  J. 
Mahoney,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
College  of  Law,  Dr.  A.  L.  Muir- 
head,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Dentistry,  Prof.  I. 
Curtis  Arledge,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  Supervisor  Wil- 
liam P.  Whelan,  S.  J.,  and  Dean 
Paul  L.  Martin,  College  of  Law. 

Following  are  the  graduates  of 
the  various  Colleges : 

Creighton  College  of  Medicine: 
J.  Ahlquist,  J.  Anderson,  C.  R. 
Atzen,  A.  L.  Barr,  L.  Barrett,  J. 
W.  Brophy,  G.  B.  Brown,  C. 
Beadles,  A.  W.  Cecha,  A.  Conrad, 
A.  J.  Edstrom,  R.  F.  Farrell,  W. 
P.  Hombach,  J.  H.  Hubenbecker, 
J.  M.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Kelly,  F.  H. 
Kinyoun,  J.  R.  Kleyla,  J.  Larson, 
R.  B.  McNamara,  F.  E.  Manning, 
V.  A.  Mokler,  C.  S.  Molseed,  0.  P. 
Morganthaler,  F.  P.  Murphy,  J.  H. 
Murphy,  E.  N.  Pender,  H.  A.  Ras- 
mussen,  N.  H.  Rasmussen,  O.  Rips, 
H.  S.  Rogers,  A.  Rhonalt,  William 
Roney,  F.  D.  Ryder,  C.  Seivers,  J. 
P.  Sheehy,  R.  A.  Smith,  S.  E.  Simp- 
son, A.  F.  Srb,  J.  J.  Srb,  J.  L. 
Thomas,  F.  J.  Traxler,  L.  E.  Van- 
diver,  H.  P.  Walker,  J.  J.  Young, 
M.  B.  Moran. 
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Creighton  College  of  Law: 
Wm.  Barnard,  E.  Boehler,  W. 
Boyle,  M.  V.  Brossard,  S.  E.  Beck- 
er, J.  H.  Caldwell,  L.  Chapman,  S. 
Cohan,  C.  Connolly,  A.  B.  DeDual, 
C.  V.  Dunn,  H.  Gillespie,  F.  Heben- 
streit,  F.  Johnson,  L.  Kavanagh, 
T.  Keenan,  E.  Mahlin,  C.  Matthai, 

E.  Mitchell,  H.  McCulloch,  J.  W. 
Reel,  E.  J.  Robins,  L.  L.  Ryan,  M. 
J.  Ryan,  J.  D.  Stumbo,  G.  Sugar- 
man,  L.  Thompson,  P.  Wheeler. 

Creighton  College  of  Dentistry : 
C.  F.  Adams,  C.  G.  Anders,  M.  L. 
Biggs,  L.  A.  Burgess,  R.  B.  Carney, 
H.  L.  Cole,  G.  C.  Fehliman,  R.  J. 
Gallagher,  0.  C.  Goldner,  E.  D. 
Heltzell,  H.  H.  Hess.  J.  J.  Holland, 
R.  D.  Kelly,  W.  M.  Kimpston,  F. 
Walter  Leonard,  A.  R.  Lucas,  C. 
L.  Mallett,  H.  Meier,  Craig  Morris, 

F.  J.  Murphy,  F.  A.  O'Connell, 
L.  E.  Phillips,  R.  R.  Ralston,  S.  H. 
Rogers,  H.  M.  Sampson,  W.  R. 
Thomas,  E.  L.  Traxler. 

Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy : 
T.  M.  Bailey,  H.  W.  Bauer,  H.  N. 
Christensen,  Pauline  Dansky,  A. 
Gaeth,  A.  L.  Gauvreau,  D.  Green- 
berg,  L.  A.  Johnson,  J.  B.  Murphy, 
H.  F.  Murphy,  B.  E.  Quick,  F.  V. 
Schobel,  A.  T.  Stava,  F.  A.  Shields. 

Creighton  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences :  J.  J.  Cordes,  H.  Dolan, 
M.  Howard,  R.  O'Donnell,  E. 
Planck,  R.  Traynor. 


In  the  College  of  Law  the  de- 
gree, Bachelor  of  Laws  Cum 
Laude  was  conferred  upon  Edwin 
D.  Mitchell  of  Council  Bluffs,  Per- 
ry MacD.  Wheeler  of  South  Oma- 


ha, and  Mark  J.  Ryan  of  Coleman, 
South  Dakota.  The  degree,  Cum 
Laude,  is  conferred  upon  those 
seniors  whose  general  average  for 
the  senior  year  is  90  per  cent  and 
who  have  attended  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  lectures  and  other  class 
exercises  of  the  senior  year. 

Though  night  classes  in  Law 
were  established  in  1909  it  was 
not  until  the  present  year  that 
there  was  a  night  graduating  class. 
This  class  was  led  by  Mr.  Claude 
B.  Matthai  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Law  Department. 


Mr.  Elmer  L.  Barr  of  the  Arts 
College,  won  first  place  and  a 
$75.00  prize  in  the  State  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Contest  held 
at  Bellevue  on  April  14.  His 
subject  was  "A  Peace  Policy." 


The  third  quarterly  examina- 
tions were  completed  at  the  Arts 
and  High  School  Monday,  April 
19,  1915,  and  the  students  as- 
sembled Tuesday  to  hear  their 
grades  read  by  Dean  Kelly. 

Following  the  reading  of  the 
grades  by  Dean  Kelly,  President 
McMenamy  made  a  few  remarks 
congratulating  the  successful  stu- 
dents, and  encouraging  those  who 
failed.  Donald  Keegan  gave  an 
elocution  selection  and  Joseph 
Osdiek  rendered  a  violin  solo. 

Following  is  the  list  of  honor 
students  as  announced  by  Dean 
Kelly : 

Junior  Class — Highest,  Benja- 
min English;  first  honors,  none; 
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second  honors,  Edward  McCaffery 
and  Arthur  0  'Rourke. 

Sophomore  class — Highest,  Nor- 
man Bourke ;  first  honors,  James 
Martin,  Joseph  and  Robert  Kirch- 
man;  second  honors,  Henry  Bon- 
gardt,  Philip  Daly,  Alphonse  Dun- 
dis,  L.  Hines,  Earl  Burns,  Charles 
Kanne. 

Freshman — Highest,  Charles 
Bongardt;  first  honors,  Elmer 
Bergman,  Louis  Mahoney  and 
Kenneth  Klepser;  second  honors, 
Frank  Shaw,  Will  Tierney,  Bern- 
ard McCarthy. 

Freshman  pre-medic  class,  High- 
est, Nathan  Dansky;  first  honors, 
Fred  Lam,  Al  Schedhelm,  Sol  Rav- 
itz  and  Thomas  Gibson;  second 
honors,  Tobias  English,  Henry 
Levine,  James  Mounsey,  Philip 
Romonek  and  Dean  Tipton. 

Fourth  high,  division  A — High- 
est, William  Remmel ;  first  honors, 
Vincent  Burkhard ;  second  honors, 
James  Clayton  and  Isadore  Fink- 
enstein. 

Fourth  high,  division  B — High- 
est, Dan  Dorsey;  first  honors,  Joe 
Malloy,  Paul  Kennebeck,  Edward 
Fogarty;  second,  Leo  O'Connell, 
Stephen  Egan,  John  Kennebeck, 
Edward  O'Neill  and  John  Har- 
rington. 

Third  high,  division  A — Highest, 
Lyle  Doran;  first  honors,  Lafay- 
ette Gilmore,  Philip  Cogley,  Ed- 
win Bourch ;  second  honors,  Ralph 
Kastner,  Lawrence  Hannan  and 
Percy  Bell. 

Third  high,  division  B — Highest, 
Ralph  Wilson;  first  honors,  Luke 


C.  Conroy,  Harry  Welsh,  Ignatius 
Polski  and  John  Urban ;  second 
honors,.  Steven  McCarthy,  Elias 
Camel  and  Francis  McCartney. 

Second  high,  A — Highest,  Ralph 
Swoboda;  first  honors,  Breden 
Brown,  Harry  Burkley,  William 
Barry  and  Joseph  McGovern ;  sec- 
ond honors,  Onufry  Dundis,  Wil- 
liam Guigan,  Hugh  Toner,  Tom 
Foley  and  Ralph  Cox. 

Second  high,  B — H  i  g  h  e  s  t , 
Charles  Murphy ;  first  honors  Hen- 
ry Beck  and  Mark  Hindeland ;  sec- 
ond honors,  Edwin  Ryan,  Norman 
Jones,  Donald  McVann  and  Mor- 
gan Sullivan. 

Second  high,  C — H  i  g  h  e  s  t , 
Charles  Charvat ;  first  honors, 
Philip  Abboud;  second  honors, 
James  Connell. 

First  high,  A — Highest,  George 
Marsh ;  second  honors,  Joe  Mulvi- 
hill  and  William  Kroth. 

First  high,  B — Highest,  Francis 
Gerin;  first  honors,  Peter  McDon- 
ald ;  second  honors,  Edward  Grow- 
ney. 

First  high,  C — Highest,  Clarence 
Garry;  second  honors,  Walter 
Erickson,  Robert  O'Brien,  George 
Stromsand  and  Jeremiah    Burns. 

First  high,  D — Highest,  Bert 
Shay;  first  honors,  Leroy  Craven, 
Cornelius  Sullivan,  Milbert  Kregci, 
Arthur  Chalupski,  Lowell  Hunt, 
William  McCarthy  and  Edward 
Meherns;  second  honors,  Peter 
Badura  and  Alois  Sowicki. 


Dr.  Daniel  F.  Lee,  A.  B.    '96, 
former  County  Physician  of  Doug- 
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las  County,  and  also  former  As- 
sistant City  Physician,  died  at  St. 
Catherine's  Hospital,  Omaha,  on 
Tuesday  evening  April  13,  after 
an  illness  which  commenced  on  the 
preceding  Saturday.  Death  was 
caused  by  heart  failure.  He  was 
37  years  old  and  unmarried.  He 
resided  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Lee,  and  is  survived 
by  them  and  three  brothers,  George 
M.,  James  P.,  and  John  A.,  all  of 
Omaha. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Patrick's  church  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, April  16,  with  interment  at 
Holy  Sepulcher  Cemetery. 


Julius  D.  Cronin,  O'Neill,  was 
recently  elected  Dean  of  Bryan 
Senate  Delta  Theta  Phi  Legal  Fra- 
ternity. He  is  a  son  of  Dennis 
Cronin,  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Nebraska  Legislature. 

The  election  was  held  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  at  which  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  were  present. 
Retiring  Dean,  Frank  A.  Heben- 
streit  of  Shullsburg,  Wisconsin, 
presided  as  toastmaster. 


Cornelius  Heafy,  Ralph  T.  Wil- 
son and  Paul  V.  Duffy  won  first, 
respectively,  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Creighton  High  School  final 
elocution  contest,  held  at  Creigh- 
ton University  Auditorium 
Wednesday  evening,  April  21. 

These  will  be  awarded  gold 
medals  at  the  final  commencement 
exercises  in  June.  Those  winning 
second  place  were  Lowell  D.  Hunt, 


George  Boland  and  Joseph  Malloy. 

The  Auditorium  was  taxed  to  its 
full  capacity  and  the  audience 
showed  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  their  enthusiastic  lauda- 
tion and  applause.  The  judges 
were  the  Rev.  William  P.  Fitzger- 
ald, E.  E.  McMillan  and  P.  E. 
Horan. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the 
University  Orchestra. 


The  students  of  the  Arts  Col- 
lege were  given  a  half  holiday  in 
honor  of  the  recent  visit  of  Rev. 
A.  J.  Burrows,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of 
the  Missouri  Province. 


The  Creighton  University  Glee 
Club  held  its  annual  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Fontenelle  Saturday  ev- 
ening, April  10,  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  club  and  the  board 
of  directors  being  present.  The 
banquet  marked  the  disbanding  of 
the  club  for  the  present  year.  The 
faculty  director  announced  that 
the  work  for  next  year's  perform- 
ance would  begin  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  September. 


Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth,  Arts  '80,  who, 
as  Special  Counsel  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  has 
had  charge  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant government  suits  within  the 
last  year,  will  quit  the  government 
service  when  he  concludes  the 
argument  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
land  case  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Smyth  has  been  offer- 
ed further  employment  by  the  de- 
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partment  but  is  anxious  to  return 
to  his  practice  in  Omaha.  He  had 
charge  of  the  telephone  monopoly 
suit  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  was 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
government,  and  has  lately  pre- 
sented the  government  side  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  land  case,  involv- 
ing 2,800,000  acres  of  land,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $30,000,000.00. 


The  annual  Intercollegiate  Es- 
say contest  was  held  at  the  Arts 
College  on  May  5.  The  winner  of 
this  contest  receives  a  gold  medal 
at  the  final  Commencement  exer- 
cises in  June.  John  Cordes,  a 
member  of  the  senior  class,  won 
the  medal  last  year. 


The  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  took  their  State  Board 
examinations  for  permission  to 
practice  medicine  in  Nebraska,  at 
a  special  session  of  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  held 
at  Lincoln  on  May  12  and  13.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session  the 
students  who  have  just  finished 
two  years'  work  at  Creighton  took 
an  examination  on  the  work  cov- 
ered. Last  year  the  Creighton 
Class  of  thirty-one  candidates 
passed  the  board  without  a  single 
failure.  About  thirty  of  the  sen- 
iors and  an  equal  number  of  this 
year's  sophomores  took  the  recent 
board  examination. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  '14, 
Manager  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  Omaha  Commercial  Club,  re- 


cently attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  Classification  Committee 
at  Chicago,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
twenty  manufacturers  present 
from  all  over  the  United  States  as 
their  spokesman.  On  their  behalf 
he  protested  against  the  classifica- 
tion of  animal  foods  and  con- 
vinced the  the  committee  that  his 
position  was  correct. 


Arrangements  have  been  nearly 
completed  for  the  Summer  Session 
which  opens  on  June  19  and  con- 
tinues until  July  31.  The  attend- 
ance this  year  will  be  larger  than 
that  of  either  of  the  two  previous 
sessions,  and  will  include  students 
from  as  far  east  as  Massachusetts, 
west  from  California,  north  from 
North  Dakota  and  south  from 
Texas. 


Mr.  J.  V.  Dwyer  has  lately  been 
chosen  City  Attorney  of  Butte, 
Montana. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Borghoff,  '13,  has  just 
compiled  a  voluminous  report  for 
St.  James  Hospital,  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. He  is  assistant  to  Dr.  M.  J. 
Scott,  '03,  chief  surgeon  of  St. 
James  Hospital. 


Mr.  Daniel  Moore,  M.  D.,  '05T 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,  was  interviewed  by  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  representative  at 
Cork,  Ireland,  on  May  9,  and  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  ex- 
periences : 

"Land  had  been  in  sight  three 
hours   and  was  distinctly  visible 
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twelve  miles  away  when  we 
noticed,  about  1  p.  m.,  that  the 
steamer  was  tearing  a  zigzag 
course  toward  the  shore. 

''Looking  through  glasses  I 
could  see  on  the  port  side  between 
us  and  land  what  appeared  to  be 
a  black,  oblong  object  with  four 
dome-like  projections.  It  seemed 
about  two  miles  away.  This  ob- 
ject came  along  swiftly,  at  times 
slowing  down,  disappearing  and 
reappearing. 

"The  Lusitania  was  zigzagging 
along  at  a  speed  of  about  nineteen 
knots.  She  had  done  twenty-three 
knots  during  some  periods  of  the 
the  voyage.  Later  she  kept  a 
more  even  course,  and  we  general- 
ly agreed  that  it  was  a  friendly 
submarine  we  had  seen.  No  other 
vessel,  except  one  or  two  fishing 
boats,  were  visible. 

"At  1:40  o'clock  we  sat  down 
to  luncheon  in  the  second  saloon. 
Of  course,  we  talked  about  the 
curious  object  we  had  seen,  at 
nobody  seemed  alarmed.  About 
twenty  minutes  later  there  was 
a  muffled,  drum-like  noise  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  boat.  The 
ship  shivered,  trembled,  and  al- 
most immediately  began  to  list  to 
starboard.  She  had  been  struck 
on  the  starboard  side. 

"Unless  the  first  submarine  seen 
was  speedy  enough  to  run  rings 
around  the  Lusitania,  the  tor- 
pedo must  have  come  from  a  sec- 
ond submarine  which  had  been 
lying  hidden  to  starboard.  We 
heard  no  second  explosion. 


"There  was  great  excitement 
among  the  passengers,  of  course, 
but  the  women  were  soon  quieted 
by  assurances  there  was  no  danger 
and  that  the  steamer  merely  had 
struck  a  small  mine.  The  pass- 
engers left  the  saloon  in  an  orderly 
manner.  As  I  reached  deck  I  had 
difficulty  in  walking,  owing  to  the 
list  of  the  vessel. 

"With  most  of  the  passengers, 
I  ran  to  the  promenade  deck, 
which  was  crowded.  I  looked  over 
the  side,  but  could  see  no  evidence 
of  damage.  I  started  to  return  to 
my  cabin,  but  the  list  of  the  boat 
was  so  marked  I  abandoned  the 
idea. 

"Looking  over  the  starboard 
rail  I  saw  that  water  was  now  only 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  rail  at 
one  point. 

"While  searching  for  a  life-belt 
I  came  upon  a  stewardess  strug- 
gling with  a  pile  of  them  in  a  rack, 
and  helped  her  put  one  on,  after- 
ward obtaining  one  myself. 

"The  Lusitania  was  now  on  her 
side  and  sinking  by  the  bow.  I 
saw  a  woman  clinging  to  the  rail 
near  where  a  boat  was  being  low- 
ered. I  pushed  her  over  the  rail 
into  the  boat,  afterward  jumping 
down  myself.  It  was  a  twelve- 
foot  drop.  The  boat  fell  bodily 
into  the  sea,  but  kept  afloat,  al- 
though so  heavily  loaded  that 
water  was  lapping  in.  We  bailed 
with  our  hats,  but  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  water,  and  I  realized 
we  must  soon  sink. 
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"Seeing  a  keg.  I  threw  it  over- 
board and  sprang  after  it.  A 
young  steward,  named  Freeman, 
also  used  the  keg  as  a  support. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  the  boat  I  had 
left  swamped.  VTe  clung  to  the 
keg  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
and  then  were  picked  up  by  a  raft. 
A  number  of  those  picked  up  by 
the  raft  were  injured,  including  a 
little  boy,  whose  thigh  was  broken. 
I  improvised  splints  and  set  his 
leg.  He  was  a  plucky  little  fel- 
low, for  he  soon  was  asking  if 
there  was  a  funny  paper  on 
board." 


There  has  been  a  heavy  demand 
for  medical  graduates  to  fill  in- 
ternships, and  the  College  of  Med- 
icine has  not  been  able  to  supply 
enough  men  to  fill  the  places  of- 
fered.      Internships     have     been 
awarded  as  follows:    J.  Ahlquist, 
Swedish  Mission  Hospital,  Omaha ; 
Joel  Anderson,   Swedish    Mission 
Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ; 
('.   R.   Atzen,    St.  Joseph's    Hos- 
pital, Omaha:  J.  W.  Brophy,  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo; 
G.  B.  Brown,  Mercy  Hospital,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  A.  W.  Cecha,  Rail- 
road   Hospital,    Topeka,    Kansas; 
A.  Conrad,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Portland,  Oregon;  R.  F.  Farrell, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  San  Francis- 
co,   California;   W.   P.   Hombach, 
St.  James  Hospital,   Butte,   Mon- 
tana;    J.     H.     Hubenbecker,     St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,   Denver,   Colo- 
rado; F.  H.  Kinyoun,  St.  Mark's 


Hospital,   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah ; 
J.  R.  Kleyla.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Denver,     Colorado ;     J.     Larson. 
Bathesda  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota ;  C.  S.  Molseed,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.   Omaha ;   0.  P.  Morgan- 
thaler,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Oma- 
ha :   F.   P.   Murphy,    St.    Vincent 
Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon;  J.  H. 
Murphy,     St.     Vincent     Hospital, 
Portland,  Oregon ;  E.  X.  Pender, 
Columbia      Hospital.      Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania :   X.  H.   Rasmussen, 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha;  0. 
Ripp,    Columbia    Hospital.    Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania ;  H.  S.  Rogers, 
Railroad    Hospital,    Salida,    Colo- 
rado; A.  Rhonalt,  Railroad  Hos- 
pital, Topeka,  Kansas ;  Wm.Roney. 
Deaconess  Hospital,    St.    Joseph, 
Missouri;   F.   D.   Ryder,   Douglas 
County    Hospital.    Omaha ;    J.    P. 
Sheehy,   St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas:  R.  A.  Smith, 
Bathesda  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota;  A.   F.   Srb,   St.   Joseph's 
Hospital,  Omaha ;  J.  J.  Srb,  Rail- 
road Hospital,  Salida,  Colorado  ;  J. 
L.  Thomas.  Railroad  Hospital,  To- 
peka, Kansas ;  L.  E.  Vandiver,  St. 
Joseph's   Hospital.   Omaha:   J.   J. 
Young,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Den- 
ver, Colorado ;  A.  Edstrom.  Mound 
Park  Sanitarium,  St.  Paul.  Minne- 
sota ;  J.  F.  Kelly,  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Tacoma.  Washington ;  H.  A. 
Rasmussen,  Mercy  Hospital.  Coun- 
cil  Bluffs,   Iowa:   S.   E.   Simpson. 
Xorthern    Pacific    Hospital.    Mis- 
soula. Montana:  F.  J.  Traxler,  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  St.  Paul.  Minne- 
sota. 
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Other  Medical  graduates  have 
located  for  the  practice  of  their 
profession  as  follows :  A.  L.  Barr, 
City  National  Bank  Building, 
Omaha;  J.  M.  Johnson,  Denison, 
Iowa;  F.  E.  Manning,  Lead, 
South  Dakota ;  V.  A.  Mokler,  Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska;  C.  Seivers,  Fre- 
mont, Nebraska;  H.  P.  Walker, 
Clarion,  Iowa;  L.  Barrett,  Cotes- 
field,  Nebraska. 


The  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Law  are  located  as  follows :  Wm. 
Barnard,  O'Neill,  Nebraska;  E. 
Boehler,  Alma,  Nebraska;  W. 
Boyle,  Darlington,  Wisconsin;  C. 
Becker,  Omaha;  M.  Brossard, 
Columbus,  Wisconsin ;  J.  Caldwell, 
Omaha;  L.  Chapman,  O'Neill,  Ne- 
braska ;  S.  Cohan,  Omaha ;  C.  Con- 
nolly, Omaha;  A.  DeDual,  Atchi- 
son, Kansas ;  C.  V.  Dunn,  Omaha ; 
H.  Gillespie,  Omaha;  J.  Gleeson, 
Mondovi,  Wisconsin;  F.  Heben- 
streit,  Omaha;  F.  Johnson,  Oma- 
ha; L.  Kavanagh,  South  Omaha; 
T.  Keenan,  Florence,  Nebraska ;  E. 
Mahlin,  Omaha;  C.  Matthai,  Oma- 
ha; E.  Mitchell,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa ;  H.  McCulloch,  Scotts  Bluff, 
Nebraska ;  L.  L.  Ryan,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa ;  M.  J.  Ryan,  Omaha ; 
J.  Reel,  Omaha;  E.  Robins,  Oma- 
ha; G.  Sugarman,  Omaha;  J. 
Stumbo,  Omaha;  L.  Thompson, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska ;  P.Wheel- 
er, South  Omaha. 


Auditorium  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, May  6,  Benedict  M.  English 
won  first  place,  his  subject  being 
' '  Shylock  's  Vindication. ' '  He  will 
be  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  June. 
Leo  Beveridgewonsecondplacede- 
livering  ' '  The  Interviewer. ' '  Clif- 
ford Long  won  third  place,  his  se- 
lection being  "Love  in  a  Balloon." 
Those  who  competed  for  the  hon- 
or were  :  Joseph  Stanko,  Gerald 
LaViolette,  John  J.  Cordes,  Cor- 
nelius Keyes,  William  J.  Mangan, 
Waldo  Shillington,  Nicholas  Sheh- 
ley,  Joseph  Osidek.  The  Judges 
were  ■  Dr.  C.  F.  Crowley,  the  Rev. 
S.  L.  Dowd,  and  T.  J.  McShane. 


Dr.  J.  V.  Moore,  '11,  has  been 
appointed  City  Physician  of  Butte, 
Montana. 


At  the  final  Elocution  Contest 
held  in  the  Creighton  University 


WHEREAS,  the  Almighty  has 
seen  fit  in  His  divine  wisdom  to 
call  from  his  earthly  abode  the  be- 
loved father  of  our  classmate,  Otis 
Morganthaler,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  closeness  of  our 
companionship  tends  to  make  his 
loss  our  own,  therefore  be  it 

y  RESOLVED,  that  we,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Medicine,  extend  to  him 
our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

JAMES  F.  KELLY, 
ALEXANDER   CONRAD, 

Committee. 


Clothes  Specially  Designed 
for  College  Men 

They  have  character  and  individuality 
that  please  the  particular  dresser.  For 
your  Commencement  Suit  and  your 
other  Spring  Clothing,  we  urge  you 
to  Try    this    Exclusive  Clothes  Shop. 

BLUE  SERGES  Hand  Tailored  $20 
Stylish  Shirts  New  Straw  Hats 

"High  Class  Men's  Furnishings  of  All  Kinds" 
413  So.  16th  St    ]M^1££669S  413  So.  16th  St 


If  you  require  Clothes 

of  the  finest  workmanship,  uncommon  pattern  and  a  well- 
groomed  appearance  at  a  suitable  price,  you'll  be  most  favorably 
impressed  with  our  high  grade  ready-for-service  clothes.  These 
garments    at   520.00    and    upward   are    strictly    hand   tailored. 

We'd  like  for  you  to  see  our  "Colorfast"  Blue  Serge  Suits  at  $25.00. 

PEASE  BROS.  CO. 


Phone  Douglas  6295  Fifteen  Tables 

The  Metropolitan 

BILLIARDS  AND    BOWLING 

5   GOOD   BOWLING    ALLEYS 

Equipped  With   Hard   Rubber  Balls 

W.  A.  KEYT,  Proprietor  1316-1318  Capitol  Avenue 


SAMPECK  SUITS  are  better  than  ever 

this  season. 

$15.00  to  $25.00 

BENSON   &  THORNE   CO. 

First  Quality  Rubber  Specialties 

Queen  Bee  and  Mayflower  Syringes, 
Water  Bottles  and  Atomizers 

Our  Guarantee  is  Behind  Them 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Chemicals,  Pharmaceuticals,  etc. 

E.  E.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

401-405  South  10th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


OLDEST  BANK  IN  NEBRASKA 


ESTABLISHEB  1856 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS    -    $1,400,000.00 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FIRMS  INVITED. 
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Loyal 


FIRE-PROOF 


EUROPEAN 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Arrow" 

OMAHA 


F.  J.TAGGART 
LESSEE  AND  MANAGER 

RATES  FOR  ROOMS: 

Without  Bath  $1.00  and  $1.50 

With  Bath  Privilege  $1.50  ~ 

With  Private  Bath  $2.00  and  $2.50 
Suites  $3.00  and  $4.00 

SAMPLE  ROOMS 
WITH  PRIVATE  BATH  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 

CAFE  LOYAL 

AND  S 

THE  LOYAL  GRILL 

Are  Omaha's  Best  places  to  dine  SS 


16th  St.  from  Capitol  Ave.  to  davenport  st. 
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Omaha  Carpet  Cleaning  and  Renovating  Co. 

D.  J.  SCHMIDT,  Proprietor 

We  Make  a  Specialty   of   Cleaning  Fine  Rugs 
Phone  Douglas  1671  1923  Leavenworth  St. 


Chocolates  and  Fine  Candies 

You  will  find  a  full  line  at 

FREYTAG'S  PHARMACY 

524  North  24th  Street  Telephone  Douglas  1245 


We  are  the  nearest  Drug  Store  to  the  Students. 
We  will  try  to  come  the  nearest  to  pleasing  the  Students. 

FREYTAG'S  PHARMACY 

24th  and  California  Sts. 


PAXTON'S 
GAS  ROASTED  COFFEE 

2  POUND  CANS 
60c  each 

IN  AIR-TIGHT  RED  LABEL  CANS 
Roasted  and  Guaranteed  by 

Paxton   &  Gallagher   Co. 


5iM 
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210  SOUTH  17th  STREET 


TEL.  TYLER  1754 


Brandeis  Theatre  Bldg 


BAKER  BROS.  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers — Engravers 
Catalogue  Illustrators 


1216  Howard  St. —  Omaha. 


THE  CHICAGO  LUMBER  CO. 


OF  OMAHA 


TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  191 

Office  14th  and  Marcy 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED? 

YOU  ALWAYS  WILL  BE  WITH 

@  Surgical  Instruments  and  Supplies 
THE  W.  G.  CLEVELAND  CO. 

"THE  WESTERN   HOUSE   FOR  THE  WESTERN   DOCTOR" 
1410-1412  Harney  Street  OMAHA,  U.  S.  A. 


Let  us  makt  you  a  pair  of 

REST   GLASSES 

for  use  in  studying 
Eyes  Examined       Glasses  Fitted 

GLOBE  OPTICAL  CO.,  Manufacturing  Opticians 

N.  E.  Cor.  Farnam  and  16th 


WHEELER  &  WELPTON  CO. 

RELIABLE    INSURANCE 

All  Kinds 

1511  Dodge  Street  Phone  Dougias  186 


Refined  Coffee 

Steel  Cut  and  Sifted.    No  Dust.    No  Chaff. 

w. 

L.   MASTERMAN   & 

"THE  COFFEE  MEN" 
18th  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  OMAHA 

CO. 

HEAFEY  &  HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


O'Neil  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agency 

Real  Estate,  Rentals,  Loans  and  Insurance 

1505  Farnam  Street  Omaha 


OMAHA  TRANSFER   COMPANY 


ONLY  WAY 


BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTINATION 
OfPieci  w.  o.  w.  bldq.  Telephone  Douglas  295 


J.  M.  NACHTIGALL 

ARCHITECT 

Church  and  School  Architecture  a  Specialty 
333-4  Paxton  Block  OMAHA,  NEB- 


John  A.  Gentleman 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  LICENSED  EMBALMER 

Telephone  Douglas  1659 
Office  and  Chapel  1614  Chicago  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Office  Phone  Douglas  2666  Residence  Phone  Webster  2949 

J.  L.  McINERNEY 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Plumbing 

2552  CUMING  STREET 


A  NEBRASKA  PRODUCT 


If  You  Buy  Your 


ENVELOPES 


&& 


From  Us,  You  Know  They 
Are  Made  in  Omaha 


Burkley  Envelope  Co. 


The  Only  and 
Original 


$2.50  Hatter 


FURNISHINGS  TOO  109  South  16th 

See  Our  Crelghton  Representative  JOHN  H.  REGAN 


To  Be  SurG  Of  safety  j  Order  {ALAMITO 

j.  v  i#t  UU1C   v*   service)  )         MILK 

Alamito  Sanitary  Dairy  Co. 

DELIVERED  EARLY  Phone  Douglas  411 

2ttp>  ©ml 

fHouIuing  anb  Art  (Eampatty 

PICTURES  1516  Howard  St.  FRAMES 


CALL  DOUGLAS  5641    WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

ilffe  Print  Everything  But  Money" 
1418  Harney  Street  THE    QUALITY    PRESS 
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2904   BRISTOL  STREET 

TELEPHONE  WEBSTER   1794  ...  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


lURL     w 

ellerette  Cigars 

^^^9i 

Something  unusually  good" 

^fm^ 

at5c 

s^ppw 

For  Sale  at  Most  Cigar  and  Drug  Stores 

% \   ▼     \     Richardson  Drug  Co.,  omaha,u.s.A. 

MbbB^BI                                    distributors 

PAYNE  INVESTMENT  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE 
LAN  DS 


To  the  Students  of  Creighton  University 

and  tO  Your  Friends:      We  extend  an  invitation  to  visit 

us.   You  11  be  interested  in  OUR 

BIG  MIRROR  FACTORY,  also  enjoy  a  trip  through  OUR  ART 
GLASS  FACTORY,  where  Art  Glass  Windows  for  churches  and 
residences  are  made.      You  are  welcome. 

Midland  Glass  and  Paint  Co. 

OMAHA 


O.   D.   Kiplinger  &  Son 

THE  LEADERS  IN  THEIR  BUSINESS 

Cigars,  Pipes  and  Smokers'  Articles 

Our  New  Location  1808  Farnam  St. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  the  Law  School 


In  the  operation  of  a  street  railway,  certain 
rules  are  absolutely  essential  to  good  service. 
The  good  citizen,  who  wishes  to  help — rather 
than  hinder — improvement  in  the  service, 
should  be  willing  to  observe  these  rules. 


Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs  Street 
Railway  Company 

TOWNSEND    GUN    CO 


Guns,  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle 
General  Sporting  Goods,    Kodaks 


1514  FARNAM  STREET  OMAHA,  IMEBR 


packers  IWational  Bank 

™"  24th  and  O  Streets,  SOUTH  OMAHA 

CAPITAL  -        -        $  200,000 

SURPLUS  -  100,000 

RESOURCES  2,500,000 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

T.  J.  Mahonhy         T.  F.  Coad,   President         Luthkr  Drake        Chas.  S.  Shaab 

Wm.  Coad.  Vice  President  Fred  Trumble  J.  M.  Gates 

H.  C.  Nicholson,  Cashier       T.  J.  Shanahan,  Ass't  Cash. 


